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October 19, 1954 


Mr. Eric P. Newman 

Edison Brothers Stores, Inc. 
400 Washington Avenue 

St. Louis, Missouri 


Dear Mr. Newman: 


According to the "Table of the Weight and Value of sundry Coins 
as they now pass in Great-Britain, Pennsylvania, New-Jersey, 
Maryland, New-York, Massachusetts Old Tenor and Lawful Money, South- 
Carolina and Georgia" in Gaine's Universal Register, or, American 
and British Kalendar, for the year 1775 (N. Y.nd.) p 148, the value of a 
Spanish Dollar is given as follows:- 


Standard Weight (d w. O3gr.0); column 2 in kb, s.&d.]| Sterling 
Money Great Britain 0 4 6; [col. 3 in b, s.d,| Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey & Maryland 0 76; [col. 4 in b, s.d.|] New-York 0 8 0; [col. 5 
in b, s. d.] Massachusetts Old TenJor] 250; [col. 6 in kb, s.d] Lawful 
Money 0 6 0; [col 7 in d.w.,gr.and b, s.,d| Weight and Rate at which received 
in South Carolina 17:12; 112 6; [col. 8 in h, s.d.] Georgia 0 5 0. 

dwt. 9 L sh. 

Trusting this satisfactorily answers your question and good luck 

in your work. 


sincerely, 
BE. Marie Becker, 
Reference Librarian 


Mig So) 


Lhd 


SESQUI-CENTENNIAL OF THE NEW-YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY - 1954 


Yoverber 7, 1956 


Rochester Historical Society 

85 Bast Street : 

Rochester 7, New York 

Gentlemen: 

You published a pamphlet written by Simon Le 
Adler entitled "Money and Money Units in the 

American Colonies", Thig was published about 
1900. Do you happen to have a copy availesile 
which I ecould acquire? 


I will appreciate your cooperations 


Sincerely yours, 


ERIC PF, NEWMAN 


 EFN/atd 





DELANCEY BENTLEY 
26 SUNSET BOULEVARD 


PITTSFORD, NEW YORK Nov. 7, 195 6 


Mr. Eric P, Newman 
400 Washington St. 
St Louis 2 Mo. 
Dear Sir:— 


I have your letter of Nov.7 to the Rochester 
Historical Society relative to the article by Judge 
Adler on the money in the Am erican Colonies. 


This was a paper by Judge Simon L. Adler 
read before the Historical Society Jane 8, 1900 and 
it is published in Vol. 8 of the Rochester Historical 
Society Publication Fund Seriés in 1929. 


This volume is now out of print and I am 
very sorry that there are no extra copies in the files 
of the Society. If, however, you wish to use the 
article for reference, I would be most pleased to loan 
you my personal copy. 


Nh, 
DéLancey Bentley 


Pr¢sident,. 





December 12, 1956 


Mr,DeLancey Bentley, President 
Rochester Historical Society 
26 Sunset Bivd., 

Pittsford, New York 


Dear Mr, Bentley: 


I wish to take this opportunity to thank you 
for forwarding to me volume 8 of the Rochester 
Historical Society Publication Series and I 
have very much enjoyed the article therein. 
contained with respect to money units in the 
American colonies, I am sure this information 
will be helpful to me in the work which I am 
doing. | 


T am returning the book under separate cover 
‘and am very appreciative, 


Sincerely yours, 


ar ERIC P, NEWMAN 
EPN/ath 


September 12, 1962 


Mr.Raynond H. Williamson 
939 Rethowood Road 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


Dear Rays 


Nothing would I more enjoyably do, than duel numis- 
matics with you. 


Thank you for the Virginia copper quotation which 
is non-faetual to some extent. I believe I have 
explained the Cohen acquisition of the coppers as 
acgurately as I could in the "Additions*®, a copy 

of which is enclosed. Jacob I. Cohen, Jr. died in 
1869 and he was probably claiming a pension on 
account of his uncle's, or father's, service in the 
Revolution. Gol. Mendes I. Gohen and his brothers 
served in the War of 18612. 


As to Lynchburg notes, I enclose my sheet of six 
notes. I think the right edge shows a second in- 
pression from the same typeset plate was placed 

on the sheet. Itis so far off register that it 
must be the same denominations and not a larger 
plate. The 75¢ and 90¢ have thin borders and are 

a separate printing. I enclose two 90¢ notes wich 
have differences. The "g"* in Lynehburg is from a 
different type font in each. The comma under "R* in 
SCITY OF LINCHBURG" varies in being under the left 
or the center. Maybe if you compare enough 75¢ 

and 90¢ notes you can find a reconstruction to 
learn how many varieties ef those high notes exist. 
Please return the notes after you have photographed 
them and studied them to your heart's content. 


I talked off the top of my head about the Virginia 
denominations in 1775. I have studied my lesson 

now and am more enlightened. The "Current Money of 
Virginia" in the July 17, 1775 paper issue is desig- 


“26 | September 12, 1962 
Myr, Raymond H. Willianson 


nated on the bills as 5 shillings to the crown 

(2 £ equals & crowns),(2 sh. 6d equals one-half 
crown). ‘The pistareen on the 1 sh 34 note is 
actually a 2 real piece. It was not 1/5th of a 
pie¢e of eight. The coin was only worth 20¢ because 
it was of debased silver and was not seceptable at 

2 reais. Now these coin terms are money of account 
in current money of Virginia in 1775 and not Sparish 
or English exchange ratios, Thie state of eonfusion 
nakes me glad £ didn't live then. 


The issue of Virginia paper money of May 6, 1776 has 
both money of account denominations and Spanish 
milied dollar deneninations, to-wit, 1 sh. 34, 

L sh.6d, 5 ah., 7 she 6d, 10 She, 12 ah. 6d, 20 ehe 
22; 38 and &B and $1/6, 21/3, #h, @5. This seens 

to conform to actual exchange equivalents, 81/6"lah., 
$1/392 sh., $he2h sh., $5*30 sh. and all of the 
Spenish dollar deneninations f1%+ in with the others 
to fill out missing denominations and are payable 

ia gold or silver. | 


Therefore, I now feel thet the 1 sh. 3d of 177%, al- 
though nominally called a pisteareen (2 real) waa 
worth in exchange 15/96ths of a Spanish dollar, the 

2 sh. 64 worth 30/96ths, the 5 sh. worth 60/96ths, 
the 7 sh. 6€ worth 90/96ths. ‘The 96 parts was so 
@lose to 100 that 1t was rounded off and thus the 
denomination in eents equal to old Current Money 

of Virginia denominations or Virginia Moneyof Account 
seems te have been in parlance beyond 1857 when 
Spanish money was put out of circulation legally. The 
denominations of 15, 30, 60, 90 sents on Lynehburg 
hotes are the hangover and the 10, 25, 50, 75 are 

the modern (1862) additions. I presume I congratulate 
you on figuring this out. You have logie on your 
side all the way. There is ne other way these crazy 
. denominations could exist. 


The demominations used on the Lynchburg notes seem 
te be common throughout Virginie. In my colleetion 
Ik find 15¢ netes of the corporations of Portsmouth, 
Winchester, Petersburg, and Cherleston. I alse find. 


-3< September 12, 1962 
My.Raymond H. Williamson 


15¢ notes of the counties of Hotaway, Goochland, 
Lunenberg, Augusta and Graig, I find a 30¢ and 

60¢ note of the City of Richmond, a 60¢ and 90¢ 
note of Roanoke County. I believe if you find a 
list of the denominations of city and county issues 
you will have further support to your theory. These 
denominations do not exist in other than Virginia. 
They do not exist in New England, where the lawful 
money was gix shillings to the Spanish dollar. 


Don't think my agreezent with you is just so you can 
use the pictures I sent you. The pictures are the 
enly thing I did right and they are strictly on me. 
i think the subjeet will make a tremendously inter-~ 
esting article, 


Now as to the #3-1/3 and other denominations of 

duly 14, 1760. In Virginia currency these notes 
contain on their face that they are issued on a 

hO for 1 basis even though in duly, 1780, both 

tie Continental money and the Vir ginia currency 
were inflated at a ratio of 65 for one (Webster's 
Essays, page 501, Phillip's Continental Currency 
Appendix). Thus, the $3-1/3 is worth 8.3¢ or 1/12th 
of a dollar or 64 Virginia. fhe cther denominations 
of this issue are listed and worked out on the 
attached memorandum. 


I alse enclose a m@morandum of the serial numbers 
ef my Lynchburg notes. 


i want to thank you for an exciting evening of | 
research, based on your needling me. I hope I 
have been of helps 


Sineerely, 


ERIG P. NEWMAN 
EPN/atb 


WHAT THE ADOPTION OF THE DOLLAR 
AS A MONETARY STANDARD ELIMINATED 


By Eric P, Newman 


"The American Negotiator, or the Various Currencies of 
the British Colonies in America" was first published in London 
in 1761, and contains many conversion tables as a help to those 
who had to deal in the constantly fluctuating currencies of the 
American colonies, After the American Revolution it was still 
useful in connection with transactions in the money of account 
of the independent American States, My copy of third edition 
(1765) of the book was "Bought in Philadelphia, 16th June 1783 
7/6." It contains on the rear pages the following text written 
in longhand presumably by the purchaser. Even though all notes 
of the Continental Congress and most notes of the Independent 
States were virtually worthless in 1783 the use of pounds, 
shillings and pence as money of account continued until the 
adoption of the Constitution. 


"General tables for reducing the Currencies of the differe- 
ent United States each unto all the other & unto English money 
& unto the different Currencies of the said States - 


Value of a Spanish Dollar 
In Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware & Maryland .. 7/6 
Te Sew York € Berth Gareline gos ee See see ve 8 
In Virginia, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire ....e.eecececee 6f 
im South Carecina & Georgia ad's 6 ss) ae oe ww 4ZE 


To reduce Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland currency - 

To Virginia, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire currency. Rules Deduct one-fifth from 
the Pennsylvania etc. sum and the remainder will be Virginia 
currency. 

To New York and North Caroline currency. Rule: Add 
one=fifteenth to the Pennsylvania etc. sum, 

To South Carolina and Georgia currency. Rule: 
Multiply the Pennsylvania ete. sum by 28, and divide the 
product by 45. 

To Sterling money. Rules Multiply the Pennsylvania 
etc. sum by 3, and divide the product by 5. 


To reduce New York and North Carolina currency - 

To Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland 
currency. Rule:: Deduct one~sixteenth from the New York 
and North Carolina sum, 

To Virginia, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire currency, Rules Deduct one-fourth from 
the New York etc. sum, 

To South Carolina and Georgia currency. Rules 
Multiply the New York etc. sum by 7, and divide the 
product by 12. 

To Sterling money. Rule: Multiply the New York etc. 
sum by 9, and divide the product by 16. 


To reduce New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
and Virginie currencies - 
To New York and North Carolina currencies, Rule: 
Add oneethird to the New Hampshire etc. sum. 
To Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland 
currencies. Rule: Add oneefourth to the New Hampshire 
etc. sum. 


rs _-— 


To South Carolina and Georgia currency. Rule: 
Multiply the New Hampshire sum by 7, and divide the 
product by 9: the quotient will be South Carolina and 
Georgia currency. 

To Sterling money. Rule: From the New Hampshire 
etc. sum deduct one-fourth. 


To reduce South Carolina and Georgia currency =- 

To Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland 
currency. Rule: Multiply the South Carolina etc, sum by 
45 and divide the product by 28. 

To New York and North Carolina currency. Rule: 
Multiply the South Carolina etc. sum by 12 and divide the 
product by 7. 

To Virginia, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire currency. Rules Multiply the South 
Carolina etc. sum by 9 and divide the product by 7. 


To reduce Sterling money - 
To Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland 
currency. Rule: Multiply the sterling money by 5, and 
divide the product by 3. 
To New York and North Carolina currency. Rule: 
Multiply the sterling money by 16 and divide the product 
by 9- 
To Virginia, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire. Rule: To the sterling money add one-third, 


To reduce English money to Irish. Rules To the English money 
add one=twelfth, the sum is Irish, 


To reduce Irish money to English. Rule: From the Irish money 
deduct one=-thirteenth, the remainder is English. 





WG eS: “ ees J 








The dathandnie is written in longhand at the rear of my copy of "The 
American Hegtiator, or the Various Currencies of the British Colonies in 
America", The book is printed in London in 1765 being the third edition, the 
first edition having besn published in 1761, 

In the front of the book is inseribed "Bought in Philadelphia 16th 
June 1783 7/6". The handwriting does not appear to be the same in the bank 
and front so that the entries are 4 iti of a different date. 


General tables for reducing the Currencies of the different united states 
each unto all the other & unto “nglish money unto the different Currencies of the 
said States - Value of a Spanish mille Dollar in 


Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware & Maryland . . . © 7/6 


In New York & North Carolina a 2 
In Yirginia, Connectiaut, Rhode Island, asandhusedts and ) 

New Hampshire a 
In South Carolina & Georgia eee ee ome 


Yo reduce Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Deleware and Maryland currency 
fo Virginia, Connecticut, Hode Island, Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire currancy. Hule Deduct one fifth from the Pennsylvania & 
gum and the remainder will be Virginia currency . . te 


To Hew York and North Carolina currency . Rule: Add one fifteenth 
to the Pennsylvania & SUM « . * « 


To South Carolina and Georgia currency 

Rule: Multiply the Pennsylvania & sum by 28, and divide the product 
by 45, 

fo Sterling money. 


Rule: Multiply the Pennaylvenia & Sum by 3, and divide the product 
by 5 


To reduce New York and North Carolina currency 

To Pennsylvania Hew Jersey Delaware and Maryland currency. 

Rule; Deduct one sixteenth from the New Yorks and North Carclina sum 
To Virginia Connecticut Rhode Island Massachusetts, and New Hampshire 
CUPL ONC « 

Rule: Deduct one fourth from the New York & sum. 

fo South Carolina and Georgia currency 

Rule: Multiply the New York & sum by 7, and divide the product by 12. 
fo Sterling money. 

Rule: Multiply the New York & Sum by 9, and divide the product by 16. 


fo reduce New Ham shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and 
Virginia currencies 


To New York and North Carolina currencies 

Rule: Add one third to the New Hampshire & sum 

fo Pannsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, ani Maryland currencies. 

Rule: add one fourth to the New Hampshire & sum, 

%o Bouth Carolina and Georgia currency 

Rule: Multiply the New Hampshire sum by 7, and divide the produce by 
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9; the quotient will be South Carolina and Georgia currency. 

fo Sterling money 

Mule: From ths New Hampshire & sum deduct one fourth 

Yo reduce South Carolina and Georgia currency 

fo Pannsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland currency. 

Bules Multiply the South Caroline & sum by 4 end divide the 
product by 28. 

vo New York and North Carolina currency, 

Rule: Multiply the South Carolina & Sum by 12 and divide the 
product by 7. 

fo Virginia Commecticut, Rhode Ielend, Massachusetts and New 

Hampshire currency. 

Bale: Multiply the South Garolina & sum by 9 and divide the product 

by 7. 

fo reduce Sterling Money 

fo Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland currency. 

Rule: Multiply the sterling money by 5, and divide the product by 3. 

To New Yor and North Carolina currency 

Bale: Multiply the sterling money by 16 and divide the vroduct ty 9. 

fo Yirginia, Connecticut, Khode Island, Massachusetts ani Hew Hampshire 

Rule: to the sterling money add one third, 

fo reduce Mnglish money to Irisk. 

Rule; To the Nelish money add one twelth, the sum is Irish 

fo reduce Irish money te Ynglish, 

Rule; From the Irish money deduct one thirteenth, the remainder is 


English 





effect. AW numbers 1704 to 1706 represent the first variety (including 
1704-A, 1704-B, and 1706-A, which mark differences in metals), while the 
second variety is listed only as AW 1723. 


ADDITIONAL VARIETIES 

In addition to the ten major types listed above, there are a number of 
other designs that will interest the advanced collector. A Liberty Shield 
design, similar to the five-cent nickel Type G, but with the value “1 cent” 
on the reverse, is particularly desirable. It was not included among the 
standard types, due to its excessive rarity. Only a dozen pieces are known, 
in all metals combined. It is listed as AW 1737, 1738 and 1738-A. A few 
cents were struck in 1868 similar to the old large cents which had last been 
struck in 1857. These pieces, listed as AW 702 and 703, show insufficient 
variation from the standard issue to be classed as a pattern type. The cent 
denomination also presents a fertile field for those interested in mules and 
die-strikes, as well as those interested in trial pieces. 


APPROXIMATE COST 


MSV CHeNEte rhe rend lore ores $17.50 to $22.50 
A TAYT O\etgel Sock cuca Neri area 17.50 to 25.00 
iy Der Gt ers clave Mie fare, 6 28 25.00 to 30.00 
VDE MOA a eeatactee wate 10.00 to 15.00 
AS OLS «1 coal eee eee ere 12.50 to 15.00 
Dir oye. ol 88 napa ns Dae 35.00 to 50.00 
J tarq aXe Cheeni Sere ae ae 15.00 to 22.50 
JOS Oye) 9) 5 DR eee i ee 12.50 to 15.00 
UU PCwla a ae ss ie risieahs 25.00 to 35.00 
UD Na DGS a os eet ee 30.00 to 40.00 


It will be seen that there is considerable variation, between types, as to 
cost of the most common specimens. Fortunately, however, there is no single 
type which commands an excessive premium. As a matter of fact, a com- 
plete type set of ten pieces may be secured for about the same price as 
would be required for an “1856 flying eagle cent” in proof condition, or for 
a single specimen of such regular issue cents as the 1793 in only extremely 
fine condition, the 1799 in only fine condition, etc., etc. 





Two Prominent Numismatists 
Pass Away 

The field of American numismatics 
lost two of its most ardent students 
with the passing of George H. Clapp 
and D. C. Wismer. 

Mr. Clapp specialized in large 
cents and wrote prolifically on the 
subject. In 1937 he made a gift of 
his cent collection to the American 
Numismatic Society, and being a 
wealthy man, included $5000 cash 
with the collection to be used for 
its improvement. 


SAY YOU SAW IT IN THE NUMISMATIC SCRAPBOOK MAGAZINE 


Mr. Wismer has long been regard- 
ed as the authority on obsolete bank 
notes. He authored several books and 
scores of magazine articles on the 
subject. 





e- 








Phil Ingalls reports finding a 
three-cent silver of 1861 with a 
“completely turned reverse.” 








In the collection of the American 
Numismatic Society is a trial strike 
in “leather”? of the Isabella quarter 
dollar. 
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What the Adoption of We Dall. 
ed, a Monetary Seep derd, Oieiated 


By ERIC P. NEWMAN 


“The American Negotiator, or the Various Currencies of the British 
Colonies in America” was first published in London in 1761, and contains 
many conversion tables as a help to those who had to deal in the constantly 
fluctuating currencies of the American colonies. After the American Revo- 
lution it was still useful in connection with transactions in the money of 
account of the independent American States. My copy of third edition (1765) 
of the book was “Bought in Philadelphia, 16th June 1783 7/6.” It contains 
on the rear pages the following text written in longhand presumably by 
the purchaser. Even though all notes of the Continental Congress and 
most notes of the Independent States were virtually worthless in 1783 the 
use of pounds, shillings and pence as money of account continued until the 
adoption of the Constitution. 

“General tables for reducing the Currencies of the different United States 
each unto all the other & unto English money & unto the different Cur- 
rencies of the said States— 

Value of a Spanish Dollar: 


In Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware & Maryland .......... 7/6 
iniNew Works ec Northe Carolimagmtals- ce. sche ee ee cas. 8/ 
In Virginia, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts 

ande New Ham psnire ©.) Mareen wien tekel cs Gace aie eekon 6/ 
Inmsouthm@arolina s&) Georovlagem wear anewet tetas syccae oaaess 4/8 


To reduce Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland currency— 
To Virginia, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire currency. Rule: Deduct one-fith from the Pennsyl- 
vania etc. sum and the remainder will be Virginia currency. 
To New York and North Carolina currency. Rule: Add one-fifteenth 
to the Pennsylvania etc. sum. 


To South Carolina and Georgia currency. Rule: Multiply the Pennsyl- 
vania etc sum by 28, and divide the product by 45. 


To Sterling money. Rule: Multiply the Pennsylvania etc. sum by 3, 
and divide the product by 5. 


To reduce New York and North Carolina currency— 

To Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland currency. 
Rule: Deduct one-sixteenth from the New, York and North 
Carolina sum. 

To Virginia, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire currency. Rule: Deduct one-fourth from the New 
York etc. sum. 

To South Carolina and Georgia currency. Rule: Multiply the New 
York ete. sum by 7, and divide the product by 12. 
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To Sterling money. Rule: Multiply the New York etc. sum by 9, and 


divide the product by 16. 


To reduce New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and 


Virginia currencies— 


To New York and North Carolina currencies. Rule: Add one-third to 
the New Hampshire etc. sum. 

To Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland currencies. 
Rule: Add one-fourth to the New Hampshire etc. sum. 

To South Carolina and Georgia currency. Rule: Multiply the New 
Hampshire sum by 7, and divide the product by 9: the quotient 
will be South Carolina and Georgia currency. 

To Sterling money. Rule: From the New Hampshire etc. sum deduct 


one-fourth. 


To reduce South Carolina and Georgia currency— 
To Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland currency. 
Rule: Multiply the South Carolina ete. sum by 45 and divide 


the product by 28. 


To New York and North Carolina currency. Rule: Multiply the South 
Carolina etc. sum by 12 and divide the product by 7. 

To Virginia, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire currency. Rule: Multiply the South Carolina ete. sum 
by 9 and divide the product by 7. 


To reduce Sterling money— , 


To Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland currency. 
Rule: Multiply the sterling money by 5, and divide the product 


by 3; 


To New York and North Carolina currency. Rule: Multiply the ster- 
ling money by 16 and divide the product by 9. 

To Virginia, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire. Rule: To the sterling money add one-third. 


To reduce English money to Irish. Rule: To the English money add one- 


twelfth, the sum is Irish. 


To reduce Irish money to English. Rule: From the Irish money deduct one- 
thirteenth, the remainder is English. 





A Columbia City, Indiana mer- 
chant, believing the new $20.00 bills 
showing the new White House bal- 
cony were bogus, telephoned Scott 
Gates, a banker there, this week 
when he received one. The banker in 
turn checked with a Fort Wayne, 
Indiana bank official, who said the 
balcony does appear on the bills. But 
he warned: “Note carefully the man 
leaning out the upstairs window. If 
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it’s Tom Dewey, the bill is a counter- 
feit.” —Wnm. Brimelow 

Dried fish was established as the 
standard of value and as money to 
pay salaries, under an official regu- 
lation of Newfoundland August 18, 
1825. In Iceland, a pair of leather 
shoes was valued officially at four 
dried fish, a cask of wine at 100 
dried fish. 
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Vawitsnatic Vows oni Washington 


By EDWARD L. WEIKERT, JR. 


The handiwork of artists and steel 
engravers, each an expert, with ma- 
chinery designed especially for its 
work, combine in the production of 
currency and other imprints of the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 
The results are a high type of work 
and strikingly low costs, considering 
the value of the products and the 
uses to which they are put. 


When a new note or other engrav- 
ed work is to be produced, a model 
is designed by an artist in the en- 
graving division. The design is based 
upon discussion of officials of the 
Government branches interested in 
the product. The model finally must 
be approved by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. : 


The design is reproduced in soft 
steel by engravers. Separate por- 
tions, such as the portrait, vignette, 
ornaments and lettering, are com- 
monly engraved separately by spe- 
cialists. Each works with a steel 
tool known as a graver, aided by a 
powerful magnifying glass. The fin- 
ished engraving, known as a die, is 
heated in cyanide of potassium and 
dipped in_oil or brine to harden it. 
The die is then placed on the bed of 
a transfer press, and, under heavy 
pressure, a cylinder of soft steel, 
ealled a roll, is rolled over it. The 
engraving is thus transfered to the 
roll, in the softer metal of which the 
lines of the original stand out in re- 
lef. Next, the steel of the roll is 
hardened and the design is transfer- 
ed to soft steel plates, again by roll- 
ing under great pressure. These 
plates, with the design in the intag- 
lio or eut-in impression as on the 
original die, are hardened and clean- 
ed, and are ready for the printer. The 
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original die may be used to produce 
numerous rolls, and each roll is avail- 
able to make additional plates as 
these in service become worn. 

An electrolytic process for dupli- 
cating plates has also been developed 
in the Bureau. Ink for printing is 
mixed in the Bureau. Distinctive pap- 
er used in printing currency and 
securities. prepared under special 
formula, is produced for the Treas- 
ury Department by a private contrac- 
ter, and is drawn by the Bureau in 
packages of 1,000 sheets each, from 
the Treasury’s Division of Paper 
Custedy. The paper goes first to the 
wetting division, which counts then 
moistens the paper. 

Especially designed machinery has 
been used for wetting since 1911, the 
work previously having been done 
by hand. 

The sheets are seasoned for several 
days, and then are ready for printing 
on flat-bed presses, power-driven, 
each operated by a pressman and two 
assistants. Four plates, each plate 
reproducing the design for twelve 
notes, are clamped on each press. 
The plates are inked by hard rubber 
rollers. Surplus ink is removed by a 
device known as a wiper, and by 
hand, with results that ink is left 
only in the etched lines of the design. 
The plates are then pressed against 
the moistened paper, which absorbs 
the ink, making it an intergral part 
of the note. 

The backs of twelve notes are thus 
printed on each sheet. Similar pro- 
cedure is followed iny*printing the 
faces of the notes. The sheets, when 
they have been printed on both sides, 
are put through a sizing operation 
which improves the finish of the cur- 
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~ could seldom be found im the States. Scarce a month we 


ment as under the other, 
<* [)} on their loan, whether the treaty was Spai 
- sleep would be none the heavier and their burdens not 
S ¢) light. Their wages had indeed never been so high, im 
“S © while they had no cause to grumble over the returns of their 
) Sw toil, they had much reason to complain of the trash in whie® 
“we - , those returns were made. ee 
“Si. For years past counterfeiters and clippers had been tae 
“pesiiwith the coin, till a good half-penny or a full-weight pistarss 











tm by but the Gazettes and Journals all over the country waegs 
“ ~~~ their readers to be on their guard against French sous @ 


A . : looked like moidores,* and to take no French guineas fill Sieg 





ah 


\ 6} & had carefully examined the hair on the King’s head.} “That 
~~, “tena were bad dollars that bore date 1782, and could only be ditt 


_@ guished from the good by the ugly nostril and the long faces 
 @e YQ and false English guineas of 1764, that could be told free 
= “P" \ the true by the downcast eye and the raised brow.* Bat 
S~oncopper coinage was in a worse state. still, for it had became 9 
ew lucrative trade to manufacture abroad great quantities of baee 
> J. metal in imitation of pence and half-pence, bring them % 
* ~ America, change them into joes and guineas, and send the got 
‘~ “te England. So many had been thrown into circulation: 
Rhode Island that the Legislature had found it nscesmery « 
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* Pennsylvania Packet, May 13, 1784. New York Packet, May 10, 1764. 
+ New York Packet, April 21, 1785. 

{ See Pennsylvania Paeket, April 87th, May 18th, and Jane i, % 

* New York Packet, April 21, 1785. 
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eupele a Aine of eis shillings for every piece taken.” “Yet they 
continued to pass from hand to hand, and numbers of them 
were to be seen in the taverns and coffee-honses at New York 
There they were freely taken, for almost every copper in the — 
city was bad. Shopkeepers and marketmen complained bitter- 
ly. The “rap half-pence” current were, it was said, a reflec- 
on. the police. There was not a handful of genuine 
in the town, and every British ship that came into the 
added to the quantity of bad ones.t Such a state of 

ust 

the 


pital 


must end in serious loss. Indeed, matters became so 
that Assembly appointed a committee to examine and 
on the copper coins passing in the city. The report 
listened to on the third of March, 1787, and is the most 
valuable and interesting document of the session.} 

The committee had, it should seem, been ordered to bring 
in a bill to regulate the copper coin of the State. But they 
were at a loss to know the extent of the intended regulation ; 


bit. 


things, ascertained the valie of such as were then in the hands 
of the people. There were, first, a few genuine British half- 
pence of George II.’s time, and some of an earlier date; but 
they were greatly worn, and the impression scarce distin- 
guishable. Some Irish half-pence were also in circulation. - 
They had a bust on one side and a harp on the other. With 
these exceptions, almost all the pieces that were passing about 
were imitations either of the British half-pence or, what was 

_ worse, of the Jersey coppers. The counterfeits of the English 
he’pennies were much lighter than the true, were made of low- 
grade copper, were badly executed, and were commonly called 
Birmingham eoppers ; for it was pretty well known they were 
manvfactured at that city and imported in casks under the 
name of hardware.* As for the other false be in a eet 


* Peonsyirania Parket, July 14, 1785. 

+ Nex Jersey Gazetie, January 9, 1786. 

¢ Journal of the Assembly of New York for 1787, p, 78, 

# Jn the New York Daily Advertiser of May 26, 1786, is some information on 
this point taken from an English paper. “The piece spoken of, bearing the in- 
scription ‘ Libertas et Justicia,’ ete., was aot made m America, nor by direetion of 
Congress. Ii was coined in Birmingham, by order of 2 merehant in New York. 

FOL, L=~27 
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--. "many of them had lately come into nae, but were sc far "below 
eek the weight of the Jersey coppers that they seemed designed . 
to be a catehpenny for the New York market. 

The committee then went on to estimate the loae the 
State suffered from spurious coins. The very best ved copper 
in sheets could, they said, be purchased at any factory fi Eng 
land for elevenpence sterling a pound. To bring it over the . 
water would cost from twenty to twenty-five per cent more, 80 
that the price would, on arrival in America,.be about two shil- 
lings of New York currency. But old copper kettles and-pans _ 
could be melted down into ingots, and made into blanks, as the 
pieces were called before milling and stamping, for at least. 
twenty per cent less. Of the genuine British half-pence, forty- 
eight made a pound-avoirdupois. But of the Birmingham ¢op- — 
pers then passing current, sixty went to the pound. The. trac” 3 
Jersey coppers weighed each six pennyweights six grains, whieh — 
gave forty-six and two fifths to the pound. All of these — 
passed by common consent at fourteen to the shilling, which : 
gave a very handsome profit to the coiners. By a careful eal. — 
culation the committee found the profit to be fifty-seven per — 
cent for the British half-pence, ninety-six per cent for the Bir- _ 
mingham pieces, and fifty-four per cent for the Jersey coppers. — 

This condition of the small change was indeed most alarm- — 
ing. Yet it was the same everywhere. In New Jersey, am ae 
of January, 1786, provided that fifteen coppers should make 
v4 1787 shilling ; but, long before the first of August was come, twent 

aeTE and even thirty, were demanded and paid to the shillin 
In Virginia, pence and half-pence had entirely disappe 
Meanwhile, the New England States were being flooded 
great sums of base money + from England, and there se 
good reason to think more was yet to come. Upon one 
sion Adams wrote that for some time past there | nad | 
sirculation in London several hundreds of thous 
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Many tons were struck from this die, and many from an 

_ sirculation in America as counterfeit half-penee are in Engl 

town came Birmingham dollars. For a description of some at 

Gazette, April 29, 1793. Oe Rt ‘aes 

Shy 18,1787 9 * Pennsylvania Gasette, se 
: : + See Plymouth Journal, January 10, 1786, 
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take them, and that he feared this was but part of a deeply laid 
plan to buy them up for a trifle and ship them to America 
where they would pass as genuine.* Twelve days later he again 
sent word that he had broken up a nest of counterfeiters who 
were busy imitating the paper money of the southern States.t 

Toward correcting these abuses Congress had made several 
efforts. In the summer of 1785 two copper coins were ordered 
to be struck, one called a half-penny, of which two hundred 
were to make a dollar, and one to be called a penny.t But 
they had never come out. A year later’ an ordinance was 
passed providing for an entire national currency.* The deci- 
mal system of multiplication was adopted. The mill was to 
he the lowest money of aceount, and eight coins were to be 
put out in three metals. Cents and half-cents were to be of 
copper; dimes, double dimes, half-dollars, and dollars, of sil: 
ver; half-eagles and eagles of gold. Three hundred and 
seventy-five grains of pure silver were to be contained in a 
dollar. A little over two hundred and forty-six and a quarter 
grains of gold were to be in every eagle. Matters, however, 
did not improve, and when, two months later, the bill for the 
establishment of a mint was passed, a last attempt was made 
to destroy the evil. The quantity of base coin, it was stated 
in the bil, daily imported and manufactured in the States 
was so great, and the injury done to trade and commerce so 
severe, that the time had come for the immediate interposition 
if the power vested in Congress by the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, It was therefore ordered that, after the first day of Sep- 
tember, L787, all foreign coppers should cease to pass current 
n the United States.| Yet this came to naught. A contract 
vith one Jarvis“ for eopher coins was, it is true, drawn up, 
signed, and a few of the pennies strnek.( But, long after the 


* Biptomatie Correspondenee of the Revolution. Adams to Jay, April 10, 1787. 
+ (bid. Adsins to J April 22,1787. +t Journals of Congress, July 6, 1785. 
* [did.. Aupust 4, 1 7S¢ | Ibid., Oetoher 16, 1786. 

' XL othewszs sj e time the fact is noted that Mr. Jarvi 
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Robert Ellis, Philadelphia Merchant 
and Slave Trader 


ENNSYLVANIA, in common with other Middle Atlantic and New 
England colonies, is seldom considered as a trading center for 
Negro slaves. Its slave traffic appears small and unimportant 
when compared, for example, with the Negro trade in such southern 
plantation colonies as Virginia and South Carolina. During 1762, the 
peak year of the Pennsylvania trade, only five to six hundred slaves 
were imported and sold.! By comparison, as early as 1705, Virginia 
imported more than 1,600 Negroes, and in 1738, 2,654 Negroes came 
into South Carolina through the port of Charleston alone.” 
Nevertheless, to many Philadelphia merchants the slave trade was 
worthy of more than passing attention. At least one hundred and 
forty-one persons, mostly Philadelphia merchants but also some ship 
captains from other ports, are known to have imported and sold 
Negroes in the Pennsylvania area between 1682 and 1766. Men of 
position and social prominence, these slave traders included Phila- 
delphia mayors, assemblymen, and members of the supreme court 
of the province. There were few more important figures in Pennsyl- 
vania politics in the eighteenth century than William Allen, member 
of the trading firm of Allen and Turner, which was responsible for the 
sale of many slaves in the colony. Similarly, few Philadelphia families 
were more active socially than the well-known McCall family, 
founded by George McCall of Scotland, the first of a line of slave 
traders.’ 
Robert Ellis, a Philadelphia merchant, was among the most active 
of the local slave merchants. He had become acquainted with the 


1 Darold D. Wax, “The Negro Slave Trade in Colonial Pennsylvania” (unpublished doc- 
toral dissertation, University of Washington, 1962), 46. 

2U.S. Bureau of the Census, Historical Statistics of the United States, Colonial Times to 1957, 
769-770. 

3 Wax, ““The Negro Slave Trade in Colonial Pennsylvania,” Chap. II, and App. B. 
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Hoover. So sincere were his beliefs in these respects that he saw no 
inconsistency in seeking nomination on a Democratic ticket espous- 
ing a New Deal platform. This, in turn, demonstrates that Pinchot 
was a reformer by conviction and a politician by necessity. An 
idealist. with limited understanding and appreciation for the art of 
practical party politics, he was motivated more by the desire to 
achieve certain results than by the methods of accomplishment. 

On the other-harid,; an explanation for Pinchot’s aversion’ to 
‘Democratic personnel in Pennsylvania must be more speculative. 
The nature of his success in the twenties suggests the skill of an 
opportunist; in 1934, when he recognized that his. “Republican 
Career” was coming to an end, he sought Democratic support, which 
Guffey thwarted, as his only means of political survival. More for 
revenge and possible Republican’support in 1936 than for fear of 
Guffey’s corruption of his Progressive gains, he reverted to the 
GOP fold. 

With equal justification, however, it might be argued that Pinchot 
at all times was motivated by the reform spirit. When he saw such 
a need, he unhesitatingly leaped into the fray without regard for the 
amenities of party conduct. This had been true in the Ballinger 
dispute and in the. 1922, 1926, and 1930 battles with the Pennsyl- 
..wania~bossés. In the final analysis, historical perspective tends to 
support his contention that Guffey, Earle, Lawrence, and others 
were Democratic counterparts of Vare, Mellon, Atterbury, and 
Grundy. To him they represented the potential liquidation of his 
long-standing gains against political machines and monopolistic 
corporations. Where Pinchot had initially accepted the New Deal as 
a bold and promising program in social engineering, he recoiled from 
this position in 1934 when he concluded that its implementation in 
Pennsylvania was accompanied by machine politics similar in char- 
-acter to those that his reform spirit had been battling since the 
Progressive era. 


University of Pittsburgh James A. KEHL 
St. Vincent College SAMUEL J. AsSTORINO 
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trade in Negroes by 1719, and sold slaves consistently from 1732 to 
1741. There were merchants who sold more slaves in and around 
Philadelphia than he, but for none was the Negro slave trade so 
large a part of his commercial interests. Ellis imported eleven 
“parcels” of slaves, and also sold Negroes in other colonies. In South 
Carolina, where the trade reached its highest level of development, he 
was well known among some of the largest slave dealers in America. 

Just when Robert Ellis arrived in Pennsylvania is not clear, al- 
though he may have come over before 1700. He was of Welsh extrac- 
tion, and possibly one of an early group of Welsh settlers which 
migrated to Pennsylvania and established homes in Penn’s Welsh 
Barony. The name Ellis appears frequently in early records; a 
Thomas Ellis, for example, was register general of the province in 
1687.4 Robert Ellis wrote James Oglethorpe, co-founder of Georgia, 
in 1745 that he had “‘grown old, Near 70.”> He may have been exag- 
gerating his age in this letter, since its purpose was to arouse Ogle- 
thorpe’s sympathy, but if the conservative figure of sixty-five is 
taken as his age in 1745, it places his birth in the year 1680. It seems 
certain, therefore, that Ellis was born before Pennsylvania was 
founded, but whether in Europe or America is not known. 

At all events, Ellis was living in the colony by 1706, for in that year 
his name was affixed to a petition sent by some Welsh inhabitants to 
Governor John Evans, asking for construction of a road west of the 
Schuylkill River, and also for a ferry. These improvements were 
needed so that they could carry their products—‘“‘Corn, Mault, Meal, 
Lumber and other things’’—to Philadelphia.® 

Ten years later, in 1716, Ellis was in debt to an Englishman, James 
Millington, but for what and in what amount the documents do not 
reveal. To meet his financial obligations, he mortgaged his lands. 
Millington solicited the aid of several colonists to collect the debt, 
among them Isaac Norris and John Moore, who considered throwing 
Ellis “In a Jail or prevent his going for England.’ Norris was still 


4 See Pemberton Papers, I, 27, Etting Collection, Historical Society of Pennsylvania (HSP). 

5 Robert Ellis to James Oglethorpe, Nov. 18, 1745, Robert Ellis Letter Book (1736-1748), 
HSP, hereinafter cited as Ellis Letter Book. 

6 “Welsh Petition for a new ferry & Road read g ye goth 1706,” Documents of the Provincial 
Council, Logan Papers, HSP. 

7 Isaac Norris to James Millington, Oct. 9, 1716, Isaac Norris Letter Book (1716-1730), 
HSP. 
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trying to collect Millington’s debt in 1719. Concerning this affair, 
Norris wrote on November 20: “‘he [£//is] declares himself willing and 
desirous to discharge all his deb[t]s as fast as tis possible for him in 
his present Circumstances but as I am of opinion that his Stock is not 
great what he does must arise from his Industry & Success and Some 
time will be necessaryly Required in this Country (as trade is now) 
to do anything Considerable he declares his good Intention.’’§ 
Perhaps Ellis did have good intentions, but these were not trans- 
lated into action, at least not immediately. Norris reported in 1720 
that Ellis was doing all in his power to pay his debt, adding that he 
was “ye most Bustling Stirring Creature one of ym yt I Know he is 
fall’n into a Trade to Virga & hope a Little time will Enable him to 
[pay] Somewt.”® By 1723, the matter of the debt had become very 
troublesome to Norris. Ellis had not fulfilled his promises, and Mill- 
ington’s frequent injunctions to press for payment placed Norris in 
an unpleasant position. Norris therefore washed his hands of the 
matter in the autumn of 1723; after having “sent to Robt several 
times and at length (Provok’d) Wrote him a Threatning Lettr he 
came, Made Appologie & laid his present Circumstances so open to 
me, that raised Pitty. Ye whole story is too long to tell. . . .”° 
Norris went on, however, to explain that Ellis had become involved 
with some Madeira traders, who, after loss of a ship carrying a joint 
cargo, collected on the insurance and withheld from Ellis his share. 
If this story is true, it would seem that the injustice done Ellis was no 
more than that he had done Millington, for it appears that Millington 
never received full payment. Samuel Powel, Jr., commissioned in 
1728 to collect the debt, concluded that it would never be paid: 


When I arrived here [in Philadelphia] which was in gber I Enquired for thy 
old ffd. R. Ellis who I found was then and Still Continues in Carolina he’s 
married there and whether he Intends to return to Philad. or not I Cannot 


learn nor Can I perfectly learn how he hath left his Estate here . . . but I 
believe it is mortgaged . . . but whether it be or not I believe he never 
will be able to pay thy Debt. . . . If he Comes I will do what I Can for 
thee) 4 \(yii4 


8 Norris to James Millington, Nov. 20, 1719, ibid. 

9 Norris to James Millington, Dec. 7, 1720, ibid. 

10 Norris to James Millington, Oct. 7, 1723, ibid. 

11 Samuel Powel, Jr., to James Millington, May 6, 1728, Samuel Powel, Jr., Letter Book 
(1724-1747), HSP. 
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As Norris’ correspondence indicates, Ellis had by 1720 entered 
upon a mercantile life. On July 13, 1719, he had been admitted a 
freeman under the terms of the charter of the city of Philadelphia, 
paying 15s. 6d. for the privileges which that station conferred.” 
Dating back to the development of boroughs in England, freemen, 
according to Philadelphia’s charter, were required to be free denizens 
of the province, twenty-one years of age, resident in the city and 
possessed of a freehold estate there, or resident in Philadelphia for 
two years and owners of personal property valued at £50. As a free- 
man and in line with ancient custom, Ellis was entitled to engage in 
trade and commerce.¥ 

He began his career as a Philadelphia trader soon after being ad- 
mitted a freeman. New York records for the year 1719 show that the 
sloop <Mary, Nathaniel Owen, master, entered that port from 
Jamaica on December 9, 1719. The sloop had been constructed at 
Philadelphia in 1715, and among its six owners, all of whom resided 
there, was Robert Ellis.4 In 1721, Ellis’ name appeared along with ™, 
those of fifteen other Philadelphia merchants in a statement that for 
the “Encouragement of Trade and Commerce” they had agreed to 
accept in payment for all goods “Dollars called Lyon Dollars, at the 
Rate of five Shillings, The English Crown at Seven Shillings and Six 
Pence, The Half Crown at Three Shillings and Nine Pence, the 
English Shilling at Eighteen Pence, and the English Sixpence at Nine 
Pence, Proclamation Money.’ Together with a large segment of 
the Philadelphia business community, Ellis in 1726 expressed his 
willingness to accept at full value the bills of credit struck at New- 
castle in 1723 and 1724. 

By 1725, Ellis was well established as a Philadelphia merchant. 
He owned a wharf located near his house in Water Street, where he 
conducted his business affairs. Like some other merchants who 
entered the Negro trade, Ellis had engaged first in the importation 


12 Minutes of the Common Council of the City of Philadelphia, 1704 to 1776 (Philadelphia, 
1847), 165. 

13 Edward P. Allinson and Boies Penrose, Philadelphia, 1681-1887: A History of Municipal 
Development (Philadelphia, 1887), 19-20. 

14 Elizabeth Donnan, ed., Documents Illustrative of the History of the Slave Trade to America 
(Washington, D. C., 1932-1935), III, 470. 

15 American Weekly Mercury, Jan. 24-31, 1721. 

16 [bid., Oct. 20-27, 1726. 
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of white servants. In 1725, he advertised in the American Weekly 
Mercury the sale of “A Parcel of very likely Men Servant’s Time.” 
Three years later, the same paper carried this notice: “To be Sold, 
By Robert Ellis, a parcel of very likely Servants lately arrived, most 
of them Tradesmen, at Reasonable Rates for Ready Money or Coun- 
try Produce.” Although in later years Ellis sold a variety of mer- 
chandise in the Philadelphia area, he seldom advertised these goods 
in the local newspapers. An exception to his practice is seen in 1743 
when he notified the public that he had on hand lamp black “either 
in Pounds, half Pounds, or Small Barrels.”’ For the most part, he 
resorted to newspaper advertising only when selling white servants 
and Negro slaves.” 

Ellis’ commercial activities were extensive and varied, for, in 
common with other slave merchants, the Negro trade was but one 
facet of his mercantile endeavor. A large portion of his business was 
with the West Indian islands. Some of his vessels went farther afield, 
visiting the European ports of Lisbon, Cadiz, Madeira, London and 
Rotterdam. His American trade was primarily with the colonies of 
Rhode Island, New York, Virginia, South Carolina and Georgia. 
With commercial contacts as diverse as these, Ellis found it best to 
own his own ships. In the period from 1736 to 1746, he had an interest 
in at least nine vessels, often being the sole owner or half owner. 
These vessels included the ships Catherine, Patty, and -Aerrione; the 
sloops Winyaw, Frederica, Sarah and Elizabeth and Charming Sally; 
the brigantine Cydia; and the snow -Martha."® 

At Madeira, Ellis traded with the wine merchants Catanach and 
Murdock. On December 2, 1736, the snow ¢«Alartha sailed for 
Madeira laden with a cargo of wheat, bread, flour and staves valued 
at £700. The wines purchased for the home voyage were taken to 
Frederica, Georgia. In November, two years later, Ellis dispatched 
the ship Catherine to the same port carrying as part of her cargo 
fifteen barrels of tar which were consigned to Catanach and Murdock. 
Ellis cautioned these factors to send only “‘very good”’ wines on the 
Catherine's homeward voyage. 

17 Tbid., Oct. 15-22, 1724, July 1-8, 1725, Aug. 25—Sept. 1, 1726, July 18-25, 1728; Pennsyl- 
vania Journal, Dec. 15, 1743. 

18 Ellis Letter Book, passim; see also “Ship Registers for the Port of Philadelphia, 1726- 


1775,” The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography (PMHB), XXIII (1899)- 
XXVII (1903). 
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Business at Cadiz was transacted through the house of Mannock 
and Ryan.!® At Lisbon, Leyborne, Roffey, and Rockliff acted as 
Ellis’ agent, receiving goods sent by him and acquiring and shipping 
what he desired in return. Early in 1740, the Catherine sailed for 
Lisbon with “four Bars of Rice & Two Thousand of Pipe Staves for 
Accot of Masts. Phillip Kollock & Self wch please to dispose of to the 
Best Advantage.” The ship carried 1,700 bushels of wheat and 350 
barrels of flour as freight, and part of the freight money was also con- 
signed to the firm. Ellis requested that the ship be sold if a good price 
could be obtained, although he was careful to add that “we have no 
other Motive for Selling her then the Risque we Run wth Regard to 
the Warr.” If not sold, the Catherine was to be sent home with the 
‘“‘Nete proceeds of her freight Money.’”° 

Ellis kept in close touch with Lawrence Williams, his agent in 
London, who not only handled his buying and selling in the London 
market, but also supplied him with maritime insurance on his ships. 
The balance of trade was such that Ellis was perpetually indebted to 
Williams; however, their trade relationship does not seem to have 
had an adverse effect on their personal friendship. Ellis once wrote 
Williams that he had ‘‘Reced more favours by your hands than any 
of my own Relations.’ 

The West Indies were often visited by Ellis’ ships, and he main- 
tained a steady correspondence with merchants on the islands of 
Barbados, Jamaica, Antigua and St. Christopher. At Barbados, his 
commercial contacts were with Codrington Carrington, Bayley and 
Bedford, and John Yeates, who later removed to Philadelphia. 
Alexander Porterfield was his agent at St. Christopher, while goods 
sent to Antigua were consigned to Captain Peter Nikill and, occa- 
sionally, to Henry Bonnin. At Jamaica, Ellis traded through the firm 
of Vanbrugh and Carpenter.” Through these correspondents, Ellis 
sold provisions and lumber, as well as other Pennsylvania products, 
and received in return rum, molasses, sugar, and Negro slaves, which 


19 Ellis to Francis Moore, Dec. 8, 1736; Ellis to Catanach and Murdock, Nov. 30, 1738; 
Ellis to Cornelius Kollock, Dec. 1, 1738; Ellis to Mannock and Ryan, Nov. 24, 1737, Ellis 
Letter Book. 

20 Ellis to Leyborne, Roffey, and Rockliff, Feb. 23, 1740, ibid. 

21 Ellis to Lawrence Williams, Dec. 3, 1741, ibid. 

22 Thid., passim. 
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he sold in the Philadelphia area. He also handled goods sent on con- 
signment by these West Indian merchants. Like other factors, he was 
never slow to criticize the shipment of inferior goods. Peter Nikill of 
Antigua was told curtly and matter-of-factly that “Your Cinamond 
is So bad that I Cant Sell it, but will put it up at Vendue & Sell it for 
what it will fetch.’ 

As noted, several of the mainland colonies were visited by Ellis’ 
ships. Goods sent to New York were consigned to a number of differ- 
ent merchants—Joseph Royall, Edward Tittle, Paul Richards, 
Benjamin Whitaker and Colonel John Moore. His correspondents at 
Rhode Island included Daniel Bateman and Peter Bours. Ellis’ trade 
to the northern colonies, however, was on a relatively small scale. In 
1740, he sent Bours eighty-four hogsheads of tar, forty-two barrels of 
pitch, and some pig iron, asking him to be so kind as to dispose of 
these goods and to remit in return an anchor of from six to seven 
hundred ‘Settled Pounds ...a good Strong horse, but not a 
Stallion . . . And Please to Send the Rest in good Mollasses.’”4 

Much the greater part of his coastal trade was with the southern 
colonies, particularly with Georgia and South Carolina. He was 
active in providing Oglethorpe and the early Georgia settlers with 
provisions. In September, 1736, he informed Oglethorpe that the new 
sloop Frederica had just sailed carrying provisions valued at £515. 
Ellis added that he “Should have put more Melassus on Board Could 
it have been got, in Lieu, thereof have Shiped More Beer than your 
Orders, but hope it will Prove to your Satisfaction.’’?> The Frederica 
departed again for Georgia late in 1736, with Ellis himself a passen- 
ger. The cargo was composed of “Bread and Flower and Bear [deer] 
Beef and Pork Hemp and Flax and Spining Whels and Sundry others 
Little odd Ditto, with Some Passengers that Goes with me Purpose 
to See ye Country.’”° These passengers were thinking of settling per- 
manently in Georgia and wished to inspect the colony. Realizing 
that the Trustees of Georgia were interested in acquiring settlers, 
Ellis was anxious that they should know of his endeavors in that 
direction. They were accordingly told of the Frederica’s earlier 
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voyage and of the sailing now about to get under way. The sloop 
“is Now Loaded,” Ellis wrote, “‘and agoing there Again with Severall 
Passengers Purpose to See ye Country and if they A Prove of it there 
is Severall able Familyes and Good Husband Men that will go 
there.” 

Ellis’ wife Catherine had lived in South Carolina before her mar- 
riage; perhaps it was partly through her influence that he developed 
a considerable trade to that colony. Several vessels were sent there 
each year, while Ellis himself made almost annual visits to confer 
with his business associates. The trade he conducted with South 
Carolina was based on staple products—lumber, bar iron, and pro- 
visions from Pennsylvania were exchanged for Carolina rice, turpen- 
tine, pitch, tar, and hides. Ellis’ associates and correspondents there 
included Benjamin Savage and Joseph Wragg, both of whom were 
well-known Carolina traders deeply involved in the Negro traffic.”* 

Robert Ellis’ prominence as a merchant brought him to the atten- 
tion of the proprietors of Pennsylvania. He corresponded with both 
John and Thomas Penn, and, although much of this correspondence 
was of a business nature, seems to have maintained a personal rela- 
tionship with them. He wrote to James Oglethorpe on September 13, 
1736: “Last Night I was in Company with his Honnour our Pro- 
prietor, where your Health & Prosperity to the Collony [of Georgia] 
was Drank by him Selfe & Company with a Hearty Joy and Good 
Wishes.’ In 1743, Ellis thanked John Penn for some ale sent from 
England: “The Ale was Exceeding good for which I am Vastly 
obliged to you & we have often the pleasure of Drinking your Health 
wth the Rest of the Worthy family to whom I have been under great 


27 Ellis to the Trustees of Georgia, Dec. 8, 1736, ibid. Ellis for several years shipped pro- 
visions to the colonists at Georgia. William Stephens, sent to Georgia as “Secretary to the 
Trustees,” wrote on Jan. 16, 1738, that “Mr. Ellis, Master of a Sloop from Pensilvania, with 
Provisions, arrived. . . .”” Later that same year (Dec. 28), Stephens recorded the following: 
“In the afternoon arrived Captain Ellis from Philadelphia, laden with the usual kinds of 
Provision, wherein he had traded with the Colony for several Years past.” On May 25, 1742, 
Stephens referred to Ellis as “formerly a great dealer here from Pensilvania, but a stranger for 
some time past. . . .” “Stephens Journal, 1737-1740,” in Allen D. Candler, ed., The Colonial 
Records of the State of Georgia, 1V, 68, 252; E. Merton Coulter, ed., The Journal of William 
Stephens, 1741-1743 (Athens, Ga., 1958), 85. 

28 See Elizabeth Donnan, “The Slave Trade into South Carolina Before the Revolution,” 
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29 Ellis to James Oglethorpe, Sept. 13, 1736, Ellis Letter Book. 
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Obligations ever Since I had the Honour to be known by.’° The next 
year, Thomas Penn interceded in Ellis’ behalf regarding a real 
estate matter.” 

Ellis’ circle of friends included important English and colonial 
officials. Among them was James Lloyd, captain of His Majesty’s 
ship Wenselsey and “Comodore for the Virginia fleet.” Thomas 
Gadsden, one of Ellis’ sons-in-law, was customs collector at Charles- 
ton, South Carolina.*® Another of his daughters married Jacob 
Kollock of Lewes in Sussex County, Delaware. Kollock was active 
in trade and politics, serving for nearly forty years as a representative 
in the assembly of the Lower Counties.** Business ventures involved 
Ellis with some of Philadelphia’s most successful and socially 
prominent citizens, men like Jeremiah Langhorne, James Logan, 
Clement Plumsted, William Allen, Joseph Turner, and Israel 
Pemberton.*® 

Throughout his lifetime, Ellis manifested an interest in the defense 
policies of the colony. In 1720, he had assisted in apprehending 
“sundry Pyrates” who attempted to sail down the Delaware with a 
stolen vessel. Applying to the Assembly for reimbursement for his 
expenses in this enterprise, he was granted £8 5s.°° Many years later, 
in 1742, he joined with other merchants in an effort to circumvent 
Quaker control of the Assembly and to provide defenses for the 
colony. In a petition to the king, these merchants (several of whom 
were slave traders) advanced a number of arguments supporting 
military preparation, one of which read: “That the Civil Power, 
without a well regulated Militia, will be too feeble to repel an Insur- 
rection of our Slaves, already grown very numerous, shou’d they 
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attempt the Destruction of the Inhabitants, as they have done in 
some of the Neighbouring Colonys.’’*” 

Ellis was an Anglican and had no scruples against the bearing of 
arms. He was a member of Christ Church, and served as a vestryman 
in 1719, 1720, 1722 through 1727, and again in 1735.°§ Although 
active in church affairs, he never participated in politics above the 
local level. He served on the Common Council of Philadelphia in 
1726, and continued to concern himself with civic matters for many 
yeaes: 7 

By 1723, Ellis was selling in Philadelphia an occasional Negro 
procured from South Carolina.*® A decade later he began to import 
slaves in sizable lots; in 1733, he asked an Antigua correspondent to 
return the proceeds from the sale of goods valued at slightly over 
£212 in “good Rum & good Casks & mostly in Young Negroes if to 
be had any thing near the Prizes [prices] I bought at last Year... .””"% 
Assuming a price of £15 per head, some fourteen slaves could have 
been purchased had all the returns gone toward buying Negroes. 
Ellis must have realized a worth-while profit because he expressed the 
opinion in November, 1734, that with the coming of spring “Negro 
boyes will Sell well.” The next year, he wrote that he did ““Not Doubt 
but Young Negroes will Do here Either boys or Girls,” although he 
warned that “the Sooner they Come here the Better.” 

In August, 1736, the Pennsylvania Gazette announced that there 
were “Very likely Negro Boys and Girls, to be Sold by Robert Ellis.” 
He had been in South Carolina during the preceding months, and 
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these slaves no doubt accompanied him on his return voyage to 
Philadelphia. The cargo probably consisted of about twenty-five or 
thirty Negroes. On September 18, Ellis wrote that the Negroes were 
moving fairly well, even though some where still unsold. He sent a 
Mr. Shaw four of the slaves, asking Shaw to “Dispose of them If you 
Can Not Less than Twenty Six Pounds Each Ready Money or good 
Hands that will Pay in a Month,” and adding that he had ‘“‘not 
Sould Any under Eight and Twenty Pounds Yet I have Sould four 
this weeak.”” The newspaper notice announcing the sale of these 
slaves first appeared early in August and ran for four consecutive 
weeks, indicating, along with the communication to Mr. Shaw, that 
some of the Negroes remained unsold for longer than a month.® 

While in South Carolina the next summer (1737), Ellis purchased 
“Fourty Odd Negroes of Mr. Paul Jenis and Mr. Savage,” both 
Charleston merchants. These slaves arrived in Philadelphia on the 
snow «ACartha before Ellis’ return, and were probably sold by his 
wife, who advertised their sale.“ 

Ellis spent the winter of 1737-1738, and the following spring, in 
South Carolina, and while there made arrangements with a number 
of Charleston merchants for the joint sale of slaves in Pennsylvania 
and elsewhere. On June 12, 1738, for example, when returning to 
Philadelphia, he entered the Nansemond River in Virginia on the 
sloop Frederica, with a cargo of sixty-seven slaves, the joint property 
of Ellis, Thomas Gadsden, and the firm of Cleland and Wallace of 
Charleston. It is probable that James Osmond of Charleston also had 
an interest in these Negroes. Reporting on the Virginia venture, Ellis 
said that two of the Negroes had been left behind because of sickness 
and that two others had died of smallpox. The slaves who reached 
Virginia “Prov’d to be very weak wanting Provisions Enough 
A Board of ye ship.” Still, Ellis believed ‘““The Negroes Sold very 
well.”’ He was pleased with the voyage despite the fact that his vessel 
had arrived in Virginia simultaneously with four other ships, all 
laden with Negroes. The slaves were sold in exchange for beef and 
pork, which “Except the Length of the Time of payment’? seemed 
satisfactory to him. It was April, 1740, before the sloop Charming 
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Sally was dispatched to Virginia to take in the beef and pork “‘that 
is the remainder part of the Produce of Negroes.’’* 

In selling slaves in Virginia, Ellis was not neglecting the local trade 
in Pennsylvania. Nearly six weeks before his arrival there, a cargo of 
Negro boys and girls had reached the colony. John Ryan, a business 
partner, handled the sales. Reaching Philadelphia on July 1, Ellis 
was disappointed to learn that no more than “‘near half the Negros’’ 
had been sold; ‘“‘the Sails is Not So Quick as I Expected,” he wrote. 
Ryan, too, had been concerned that the Negroes were not moving 
more quickly. Before Ellis’ arrival, and after the slaves had been 
available almost a month, he had announced that “Three or four 
Months Credit will be given on good Security, or an abatement of 
20s. a Head in each Slave on Prompt Payment. Most (if not all) the 
Slaves have had the Small-Pox.’’* 

Sixteen of the Negroes were sent on to Lewes to be sold by Jacob 
Kollock, Ellis’ son-in-law. Kollock sold the slaves, but proved 
reluctant to deliver the money. Ellis sailed again for Carolina on 
November 29, 1738, leaving Ryan behind to collect for the Negroes.” 
That done, Ryan was to load the goods received for the slaves and 
proceed to Carolina, where the accounts with the Charleston mer- 
chants who had invested in the enterprise would be settled. Growing 
impatient with Kollock, Ryan wrote asking that he send returns for 
the Negroes sold. ‘“‘There are Others Concern’d wth us,” he ex- 
plained, and 


Mr Ellis & I who have been at Vast Pains & Trouble in Bringing e’m here 
& Selling em up & down in Severall Parts of the Country won’t nor can 
Pretend to Charge More than 5 p cent Commisn It was at Mrs Ellis’s 
Instance I gave y[o]u the Trouble of e’m for I Coud easily dispose of them 
few, as well as of the Many I have Sold, & be in Cash and Now to Make 
Proper and Timely Returns for the Concern’d, however am farr from 
Begrudging y[o]u the Common Reasonable Comn wch I hope is all y{o]u 
will Expect. . . . Mr Ellis assur’d me at his departure I may Reckon on 
About £400 from y[o]u But as yet Saw but About £40 of It.48 
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It was Ryan’s hope that he and Kollock would “have an Opper- 
tunity of Setting Together half an hour to Settle that Accot to Our 
Mutuall Content, for I must Carry all the Negroes Accots wth me to 
Carolina.” In a postscript, a final plea was made for payment on the 
slaves: “It may be Very hurtfull in future to Both Mr Ellis & me, 
if we Shoud Not be Able to furnish Accots and Timely Returns for 
those Negroes.” Ryan seems to have been pleading in vain, however, 
for Kollock did not send returns for the Negro sales. Indeed, Ellis 
was without his money for several years; as late as October, 1741, 
he wrote Kollock, saying, “If you have any Money for me for my 
Negroes be So good to Send it up.’”?° 

A total of £400 for sixteen slaves would indicate that Kollock was 
selling at an average price of £25 per head. If that was the going 
price, Ellis’ dissatisfaction with the cost of the twelve Negroes who 
arrived on the brigantine e4una from South Carolina on July 24, 
1738, is understandable. According to Benjamin Burleigh, whose 
letter accompanied the slaves, the Negroes cost £25 per head, causing 
Ellis to remark that “If So There Dear Bought.”’*° 

Still another group of slaves was sold in 1738. Ellis was equally 
interested in this transaction with the Charleston merchants 
Benjamin Savage and Joseph Wragg. Near the end of October, Ellis 
wrote them an account of the Negro sales, remitting to each a part 
of their one-third interests. He pointed out that “we have Not yet 
Compleat’d the Sales, but Shall in About three Weaks,” and that 
“we are Oblig’d to Take Iron and Bread for Payment of them.” 
Savage was sent thirty barrels of ship bread and ““Two tun & Eight 
Pound” of bar iron amounting to just over £93, while Wragg 
received bread and iron valued at almost £75.°! 

Ellis’ correspondence during the summer of 1738 with Robert 
Pringle, another influential Charleston trader, illustrates the limited 
slave market which existed in Pennsylvania. Ellis and Pringle were 
jointly involved in the sale of two Negro women, apparently brought 
to Philadelphia by Ellis on his summer voyage to Pennsylvania. 
Late in July, Pringle was informed that “‘the Two Negroes Are yet 
Unsold and Negroes Don’t go of So Well as I thougt They Would 
By having So Many here at Wonst... .” The slaves remained 
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unsold until October, when Ellis dejectedly reported that “This Day 
One of the Negroe Women Dyed of the Small Pox and the Other is 
Sold for Thirty Pound we Shall Make But a Misarable Hand of our 
Venture.’ 

Still Ellis was far from discouraged with the Pennsylvania slave 
trade. Even a lengthy stay in South Carolina, prolonged because of 
illness and lasting from December, 1738, to February, 1740, did not 
prevent him from sending Negroes to the Philadelphia market. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1739, he sent north a “parcel” of South Carolina 
slaves who were sold at his house in Water Street.** After his return 
to Philadelphia, Ellis sought to acquire Negro slaves from other 
areas, including Antigua, St. Christopher, and Barbados, as well as 
from South Carolina. Near the end of April, 1740, his sloop Charming 
Sally sailed for Virginia, where the captain, David Hall, was to 
receive two hundred and fifty barrels of pork and thirty-eight barrels 
of beef from Theophilus Pugh. Thus laden, he was to continue on to 
either Antigua or St. Christopher and “Dispose of the Same to the 
best of my Advantage.” The proceeds from the sales were to be laid 
out in “Young Negroe Boys & Girls, if to be purchas’d but not 
Exceeding Sixteen pounds @ head.” In the event that slaves were 
unavailable, Hall was told to buy rum if at Antigua, and rum and 
molasses if at St. Christopher, ‘‘or any thing that you’ll think will 
Turn Out most to my Advantage.’’®4 Nearly four months later, in 
mid-August, Hall returned, and Ellis advertised “A Parcel of likely 
Negro Boys and Girls just arrived in the Sloop Charming Sally, 
David Hall Master, and to be sold by Robert Ellis, in Water-Street, 
for ready Money, Flour or Wheat. . . .”°° This notice ran for only 
two weeks, suggesting that the slaves were disposed of rather 
quickly. Ellis’ correspondence would also support the conclusion that 
these Negroes sold well, for he made numerous efforts to acquire 
more slaves for sale in the Quaker colony. 

The Charming Sally, after completing a short voyage to Rhode 
Island in October, 1740,°® was again sent to the West Indies via 
Virginia. Captain Hall was consigned goods whose total value 
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amounted to nearly £133 and which were to be disposed of in 
Virginia, where Hall would obtain whatever he thought proper for 
the West Indies market. Instructed to sail to “Barbados or Any of 
the Leward Islands, where you Shall here of the Best Markets,” Hall 
was asked to “Purchase good Likely Negroe Boys and Girls not 
Exceeding Sixteen years Old if to be had and if no Negroes to be had 
I Leave you at your Liberty to Purchase Rum Sugar or Mollasses or 
anything you Shall think Best for my advantage.” If Hall put in at 
Barbados, he was to apply to Bayley and Bedford “to Acquaint 
them if they have any Negroes or Other goods for me that you will 
Take Them on bord and Take Care of them fore me.”’®” 

Ellis continued to believe that the local slave market would yield 
profits. When describing to Joseph Wragg the state of trade in 
Pennsylvania in April, 1741, he said that “Every Thing is Very 
Deare ..., I believe Yong & Likely Negroes will Sell well this 
Spring if Any fall in your [hands.]’’®* In May, 1741, he shipped sixty 
barrels of turpentine, ten hogsheads of ship bread, and ten barrels of 
pork to Barbados. Joseph Marks, to whom the goods were consigned, 
was directed to “Dispose of them to My Best Advantage, & Bring 
the Neat Proced in Good Likely young Negroes if Cheap or if none 
to be had Cheap, bring me good Rum, but I Rather Young Ne- 
groes.”°® Having a combined value of £140, these goods would prob- 
ably have purchased eight or nine Negroes in the islands. 

Similar efforts were made in succeeding years to purchase slaves 
for Pennsylvania. Bayley and Bedford were requested to ship 
Negroes from Barbados in the spring of 1742, while in May, 1743, 
Ellis sent three tons of iron to the same firm, stating that the returns 
could be sent in rum and sugar, although “I wou’d Rather have all 
in Negroes if you meet wth Likely Healthy Ones.” One month later, 
Mrs. Peter Nikill of Antigua was asked to ship him some “Negroe 
Boys and Girls.’’°° 

Despite Ellis’ attempts to import slaves after 1741, it does not 
appear that he was successful in having Negroes shipped northward. 
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His correspondence, however, coincides with a growing demand for 
slaves in these years, a demand associated with the War of the 
Austrian Succession and the practice of enlisting white servants. So 
far as is known, the last cargo of slaves sold by Ellis arrived in 
Pennsylvania late in June, 1741.” 

About this time Ellis’ commercial activities had taken a turn for 
the worse, and he was struggling to improve his financial affairs. In 
1744, he again became involved in the Durham Iron Works, an 
enterprise which he had helped to build up in 1726 when he joined 
a company formed to erect an ironworks at Durham on the Delaware 
River in Bucks County. The company acquired 6,000 acres of land 
in that area and built the works in 1727.% Evidently, Ellis remained 
affiliated with the group for about ten years.™ 

From 1744 on, Ellis devoted his limited energies to developing the 
Durham works. To Joseph Wragg he wrote that he was “Very 
Offten out of Town at an Iron Works I am Concern’d in,” while 
another correspondent, also at Charleston, was informed that “I 
have got now a furnace and Forge at Work which obliges me to be 
out of Town very Much.” John Swift, who lived for some time with 
the Ellis family, reported in 1747 that ‘“‘I now keep house by my self, 
Mr & Mrs Ellis and all the family except a Negro woman being gone 


to Durham. . . .” Apparently, Ellis did not find the Durham works 
profitable, for he complained that the “Iron Works has been very 
expensive to me. . . .” To add to his worsening financial condition, 


he lost several vessels with their cargoes in 1744." 
Hopelessly in debt after 1744, Ellis made yeoman attempts to 
recoup his financial losses. He had never collected on some cargoes 
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shipped to Georgia, and he sought to obtain the money which he 
considered due him. Oglethorpe was informed of the conduct of the 
Trustees of Georgia and asked to do all he could “‘to deliver me the 
Mony . . . for the goods brought by the Ship Ceasar into Savannah 
& sold at Vendue, it is a great Hardship upon me to be kept so Long 
out of my money.”®’ Two years later, Oglethorpe was reminded of the 
debt and told that Ellis had “met with a great many Misfortunes 
this Warr,’ making it necessary that he have his money if at all 
possible.®° 

Ellis had also been attempting to raise the money in England 
through Lawrence Williams. While “‘fearfull of Success,” Williams 
nevertheless told Ellis in 1742 that he could “‘be assur’d yt my utmost 
Care shall be employed for yr Service in this affair.”’”° The next year, 
Williams wrote encouragingly: 


I have ye pleasure to acquaint you yt Mr Oglethorpe has succeeded in his 
Application to Parliament, in so much yt all his bills will be pd, as I believe. 
I saw him two days ago, when he told me yt your affairs were referr’d to a 
Select Committee, & he wou’d preside there, & take care you had Justice 
done you, & wou’d Serve you to ye utmost of his Power, but these things 
will take up time, & you may be assur’d yt yr Affairs Shall not be neglected.”! 


The years slipped by, but the Georgia account was not settled. 
Finally, Catherine Ellis, who had always been actively interested in 
her husband’s affairs, made use of her own influence. On her behalf, 
John Swift wrote to his uncle in London: 


Mrs Ellis desires I will again repeat to you what I have mentioned in a 
former letter, wch was to desire you would get what information you can 
from Mr Williams abt Mr Ellis’s accts with Genl Oglethorpe, and that you 
would use your Interest with him to prevail on him to get the Accts Sett[l]ed; 
and as she thinks you have more leisure than Mr Williams she desires that 
you would take the Trouble to inform her how the Case is Circumstanced, 
and what is to be expected of it.7? 


Swift was well aware of Ellis’ failing fortunes, and thought it best to 
inform his uncle: ‘‘Mrs Ellis tells me she intends to write to you 


68 Ellis to James Oglethorpe, Oct. 3, 1743, ibid. 

69 Ellis to James Oglethorpe, Nov. 18, 1745, ibid. 

70 Lawrence Williams to Robert Ellis, Feb. 22, 1742, Miscellaneous Correspondence (1711- 
1736), Hildeburn Papers. 

71 Williams to Robert Ellis, Mar. 22, 1743, idid. 

72 John Swift to his uncle, May 30, 1747, John Swift Letter Book (1747-1751). 
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about a project she has in her Head; she never told me what it was, 
and therefore I think it will be proper to inform you, that I have a 
great deal of reason to believe it is very low water with Robert, that 
you may be upon your guard.” Swift had previously loaned Mrs. 
Ellis sums of money, a friendly gesture which he later repeated.” 

Ellis tried various expedients to meet his expenses, but without 
success. When he drew an advance on the account of Lawrence 
Williams and his partner, it earned him a stern rebuke: 


. we are greatly concern’d you should draw on us in this manner at a 
time you are sensible we cannot be in Cash for yr account another bill for 
£120s having appeared of yours since what we Wrote you which we were 
Obliged (counter to our inclination) to refuse acceptance of we hope our old 
Friend believes we are allways ready to render him all the reasonable 
Service in Our Power & at the same time must allow that advancing such 
Sums of mony at this critical time, cannot be expected.74 


There was no respite for Robert Ellis. He died in 1750, an old and 
apparently broken man. Property he owned in Philadelphia was 
seized and sold at public auction.” 


Oregon State University Darotp D. Wax 


73 Swift to his uncle, Nov. 29, 1747, memorandums dated Nov. 11, 1747, and Feb. 14, 1749, 
ibid. 

74 Williams and Rockliff to Robert Ellis, Apr. 8, 1747, Miscellaneous Correspondence 
(1711-1736), Hildeburn Papers. 

75 Pennsyloania Gazette, Apr. 12 and Nov. 15, 1750. 


The Diary of Sidney George Fisher 
ISO1 


HE ISSUES of the eACagazine for the current volume will carry 

on Sidney George Fisher’s chronicle with excerpts from his 

diary for 1861 and 1862, years which saw the outbreak of the 
Civil War and its most dismal days for the North. In the current 
installment, Fisher records his favorable reaction to Lincoln’s inau- 
gural address, sketches in the patriotic excitement that animated 
Philadelphia when Fort Sumter was attacked, and sorrowfully re- 
views the calamitous state of his brother’s business affairs. For so 
long fortune’s favorite, Henry Fisher was one of the many victims of 
the business panic which briefly prostrated the community when 
Civil War at last became a reality. 


January 14, 1861 States are one after another going out of the 
Union and nothing is done to prevent them. The plan of the govern- 
ment seems now to avoid anything that will irritate the South and 
bring on civil war. But what ultimate object is proposed is not easy 
to see. Are these states to be allowed to stay out? I suppose so, for 
they can only be brought back by force & coercion, which everyone 
agrees will not be attempted. Why not they say so, legally and 
officially at once? The Brooklyn did not enter the harbor of Charles- 
ton, but met the Star of the West coming out, and Major Anderson 
says that he requires neither stores nor reinforcements, so that it will 
not be necessary to do anything at present to “‘irritate So. Carolina.” 
The forts of all the seceding states have been seized, yet the President 
makes no effort to retake them, tho he declares it to be his duty to 


1 The Star of the West, a merchantman, was chartered to carry reinforcements and supplies 
to Maj. Robert Anderson at Fort Sumter. When she entered Charleston harbor, the Star came 
under the fire of Confederate batteries and withdrew, being met by the Brooklyn, a sloop of war 
sent to her assistance but with orders not to cross the Charleston bar. 
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‘ftcen and seventeen pennyweights, and in the statutes of 
Virginia* the values of foreign coins of silver, including the 
piece of eight, are quoted at so much per pennyweight. The 
foreign coin, though of great assistance to the colonists, was 
sadly deficient in quality as well as quantity. 

Nuk confusion and misapprehension has arisen respecting 
the value and nomenclature of the “small change” of the 
colonial period. The real difference in the unit of value of the 
different colonies, the pound, has been referred to. The same 
relation existed, of course, between the shillings of the differ- 
ent colonies. Everywhere twenty shillings made a pound and 
twelve pence a shilling; so that, as a pound of New York cur- 
rency was a different amount of money from a pound of 
Massachusetts currency, a New York shilling was a different 
sum than a Massachusetts shilling. Again making use of the 
dollar, a piece of money common to all, and knowing that in 
New York eight shillings made a dollar, and in Massachusetts 
it took only six, we find that a New York shilling was twelve 
and one-half hundredths of a dollar and a Massachusetts 
shilling sixteen and two-thirds hundredths. There is nothing | 
at all inconsistent in this, though it may be and certainly was 
at times confusing. A pound, their unit of value, was de- 
liberately fixed by the Legislature of New York at a certain 
weight of pure silver, and the Massachusetts General Court 
deliberately fixed their unit, which they also called the 
pound, at a different weight of pure silver. One-twentieth of 
the New York pound, then, was necessarily a different 
amount from one-twentieth of the Massachusetts pound. In 
terms of the dollar of one hundred cents it happened that one- 
twentieth of the New York pound equalled twelve and one- 
half cents, and one-twentieth of the Massachusetts pound, 
sixteen and two-thirds cents. Curiously enough, many of the 
people of New York and Massachusetts not only continue to 
the present day doing much of their figuring in shillings; but 
the shillings themselves retain the respective values of twelve 
and one-half and sixteen and two-thirds. 

The people of New York at one time kept their accounts in 
dollars and ninety-sixths of a dollar. This custom arose from 


*AuTHor’s Note: Hening’s Statutes, Vol. IV., p. 219. 
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the fact that there were ninety-six of the New York pence in a 
Spanish dollar of eight shillings, and the coppers coined for 
New York and North Carolina during the colonial period 
were each of the value of a penny. In New England and Vir- 
ginia where there were six shillings in the dollar there were 
but seventy-two pence; but the coppers of the New England 
colonies were valued at two-thirds of a penny, so that there 
were one hundred eight of them in a Spanish dollar. Seven 
shillings, six pence or ninety pence made a dollar in Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Maryland and Delaware, and not in- 
frequently towards the end of the colonial period, the people 
of those colonies reckoned in dollars and ninetieths. The 
coppers which were coined did not always equal the penny, 
and in New Jersey there were fifteen of their coppers in a 
shilling, each copper being equal to four-fifths of a penny. 
What has caused a similar confusion are the different 
names given to the sub-divisions of the Spanish dollar or 
piece of eight which were in circulation in most of the colo- 
nies. These coins which were very commonly met with all 
over and which formed a valuable part of the circulating 
medium even during the first part of the present century, 
were the half, or four-real piece, with 4 R. stamped on it, 
practically our present half dollar; the quarter or two-real 
piece, stamped 2 R., equivalent to our present quarter dollar; 
the eighth or one-real piece, stamped 1 R.; the sixteenth, or 
one-half real piece, and the thirty-second or one-quarter real 
piece. In New York, where there were eight shillings of the 
local currency in a Spanish dollar, the four-real piece or half 
dollar was known as four shillings; the two-real piece or quar- 
ter dollar as two shillings; the one-real piece was exactly equal 
to a shilling of the local money, and the one-half real piece was 
a sixpence. In Massachusetts and the other colonies where 
there were six shillings in a dollar, the four-real piece was 
three shillings; the two-real piece, one and six; the one-real 
piece, nine pence, and the one-half real piece, four and one- 
half pence. In the group of colonies where seven shillings and 
six pence made a dollar, the half was three shillings, nine 
pence; the quarter, twenty-two and one-half pence; the 
eighth, eleven and one-fourth pence, and the sixteenth, five 
and five-eighths pence. So that the same coin was known in 
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different colonies by different names on account of the differ- 
ence in the value of the local standards of money. The four- 
real piece or half dollar was four shillings in New York, three 
shillings in Massachusetts, and three shillings and nine pence 
in Pennsylvania. The coin of two reals or quarter dollar was 
two shillings in New York; one and six in Massachusetts, and 
twenty-two and one-half pence in Pennsylvania. The one- 
real piece was exactly a shilling in New York; in Massachu- 
setts it was called a ninepence, and in Pennsylvania, where 
it was equal to eleven and one-fourth pence, it was called the 
eleven penny bit, or more commonly the “levy.”’ The “levy” 
of Pennsylvania, then, was the same coin as the shilling of 
New York and the ninepence of New England. The one-half 
real piece, too, had several names. It was the six pence of 
New York, and the four and one-half pence of New England. 
In Pennsylvania, Maryland, New Jersey and Delaware it 
equalled a little more than five pence currency and the coin 
pularly went by the name of the fivepenny bit or fippenny 
it or “fip.”” This same piece, one-sixteenth of a dollar, was 
known later in New Orleans and some parts of the south as 
the “‘pickayune.” This term is retained there to the present 
day and is applied to our five-cent piece, which is nearly the 
equal in value of the Spanish half real. 


The change in value of the units of account of the different 
colonies was gradual, and the transitions are not generally 
clearly defined. Even the times when the values became 
finally fixed were at widely different periods and are not in all 
cases certain. The depreciation was taking place in one 
colony or another during a large part of the colonial period 
and numerous forces were acting, every one of which prob- | 
ably influenced this depreciation to a greater or less extent. 

In an endeavor to determine what these forces were and 
the manner of their action, the history of the currency in a 
single colony may be traced in connection with the history of 
the colony; and the different fluctuations at the different 
periods carefully noted. The most complete history of Massa- 
chusetts currency can be obtained, and this was the only 
colony which had a mint and mintage of its own. The early 
settlers of Massachusetts were sturdy, hard working English- 
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(Balance of article under Fugio file.) 


This portion quoted in AJN Vol.18 p.lh Oct 1883 with the 
citation printed as 1875 in error 


" When the American copper coin is to be struck, it will be 
necessary,that the genuine Britieh halfpence,or coppers, should 
pass current here, atHM— 1123 to the dollar, or 15 to the 

shilling gwhich is only h 1/6 per cent more than the rate at 
which they circulate in Britain. The circulation of the 

Birmingham , and other counterfeit and base copper coin, should be 
tétally suppressed, whereby an end would be put to the 

iniquitous of importing into this country ( or manufacturing 

here) such base coin, and purchasing gold and silver with it, 

of near four times its intrinsic value (comparing their nominal 
sums) for exportation; a trade which is carried to a most alarming 
height, and attended with very dangerous consequences." 


This article was written in Phila Aug 22,1785 and 
submitted in Congress and published in broadside 
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oh Price of Bills of Exchange, Sc. 


His Majefty having, by his Inftruttions to the Governors of the 
Northern Colonies, dated in Apri/ laft, direéted the raifing a Body 
of Troops in the faid Colonies, to be joined with the Forces intend- 
ed to be fent from Great-Britain, uitdex the Command of the Lord 
CATHCART, again the Spanifh Weft-Indies; Thirty Three 
Companies, of One Hundred Men each, (befides thofe of Nort- 
Carolina, of which we have received no.perfeet Account) have ac- 
cordingly been raifed,-ana tranfported to Sfamaica, where, our laft 
Advices fay, they are fafe arrived and in good Health, waiting for 
the Britijb Forces, who were daily expected. The Number of 
Companies fent from each Government is as follows, 


New-Hamp fhire, Bt New-Ferfey, 3 
cr eae 5 Pennfylvanta & Territories, & 
Rbode-SIfland, 2 Maryland, 3 
ConneGicut, z Virginia. 4 
New- For, ky, > 5 ee eae 

33 

Price of Bills of Exchange in the feveral 
Colontes, 


fx New-England esol, Curreney is civen 
gz 55 yisg 


New-York 165 
-Terfey Halt 165 
New Jerley wen — 
Pennfylvania iso 
Maryland 225 to 240 
Virginia 120 to 122 & half, fcr r90], Sicrirs, 


North-Carolina 1000 
South-Carolina 750 


Barbadoes 130 

Antigua 370 to 180 
St. Chriftophezs 160 : 
Jamaica 137 & half 


Price Currant in Philadelphia, 


Rice, per Hurdred, 12/6 
Sugar, 3<fto 4of 

HB’ ft-India Rum, per Gall, 2/9, 
Newe-Englard Ditto, 23 
Mollaffes, 1/10 to 2f 


Wheat, per Bufbel, 4fto 4fe 
Flour, per Hundred, 12f 
Bread, White, 19f 

w----- Midiling, 17f 
weenem Brown, 12h 
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Wheat 314, 
Bread, 49 a! 
Barrels, 
Flour, 100 
Barley, 40 ] 
Yndian Corn. 
Rye, 17 Ba 
.ork, 7 Tie 
Bacon, 10 
5 Boxe: 
Beef, 313 B 
Beer, 497 E 
Butter, 1 T 
and 40 
Eith. x Hoo: 
Fith, t Hog: 
Cyder, 2 He 
Apples, 1 H 
Dry’d Tong: 
Potatoes, 2 
Hickery Nu 
Pickled Stur 
Peafe, 27 B: 
Beans, 4 Bas 
Cheefe, 1 T: 
Hogs Lard, : 
Sage, 1 Che 
Oats, 4 Hos 
Onions, 50 | 
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Prosa Feraiea, that the Flect aad Tranipecs ere returp’d 
Carthagena, being cblig’d, Sickne&& and thé miny aa te 
gaife the Siege. They have er demobth’d all the Forts and 
Cuftles, Sax Laxcro excepted, and left the Town itflf in Rubdith, 

From Neeo- York, that they have been under great Apprehenfons 
ef a general Confpiracy among the Negrvct, to burn the Foyn, and 
écfroy the white Inhabitants. Many have vee condemn’d and 
gxecuted as guilty, and many tranfported. 

Daring this Month, the whole Coaft has been continually alarm’é 
Sy Sparifs Privateers. No lefs than 7 Country Veffels were fitted 
@ut of Bofon, Rhode-Ifand, New-¥erk and Virgisia, wellarm’d 
eed mann’d, in Purfan ef c.em; upon which they went off with 
ehe Prizes they h2d tken. 


PHIitLtADELT Pare 

4fune 4. Asrived here the George Privateer belonging to this 
Place, from Jamaica; Capt. Draz.mend, who commanded her, died 
en the Paffage. °T’s faid the ha: made a good Voyage. 

On the 25th of the laft Month, the Presbyterian Synod opened 
their Sefficn in this City ; and after feveral Days fpent in Debates on 
the Rights of Presbyteries, ce. a Proteftation was entered into, on 
the firtt Inftant, and figned by 12 Minifters and 8 Members then 
frefent, by which the Rev. Mefirs. Tena-rts, and their Adherents, 
gre excluded the Synod, and declared to have forfeited their Right 
ef fitting and voting as Members thereof: The excluded Brethren 
ir mediately withdrew, and met by themfelves in another Place. 
“T's faid, that the Number of the Excluded was nearly equal to that 
of the Synod remaining. The Proteitation, containing the Reafons 
of their Conduét, is now publifhed by order of the Synod. 

Fune 24. Ata Court of Admiralty held here, the Snow Princefs 
of Orange, wth her Cargo, taken by the George Privateer, was 
condemned as lawful Prize. 


Price of Bills of Exchange, ta the feveral Colonies is the fame as 

iz cur Magazine for January, except the following. 

In New-York, 140 to 150/. Currency is given for 100 7, Stere 
ling. In Eaft-New-Jerfey, Ditto. In Weft-New-Jerfey, 135! 
fer 100 /, Sterl. In Pennfylvania, Ditto. - 

<Price!Chrrang in Philadelpbia. 
Wheat, per Bujhel, 4/0 to-s Mufcovada Sugar, 38/ 
Flour, per Hundred, parc € Weft-India Rum, per Gall. 9 


gread, Wire, 24f “<\ New-England Ditto, 2/4 
= Miah i, 242 2 Melaffes, 16 
were-- Brown, Sf, = 
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ADVERTS EME NT. 
UEFlet, Charles County, Day 10. 1741+ 


| ere isa FERRY kept over Potomack, 
(by the Subferiber) being the Poff Road, and much the nigheft 
Yay from Annapolis te Willian fourg, where all Gentlemen may deo 
zd on a ready Paffage ina good new Boat with able Hands. 
Richard Brett, Deputy-] -oft-Mafter ot Pescaacks 
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What the Adoption of the Dos 
od, a Monetary OS lard, eid 


By ERIC P. NEWMAN 


“The American Negotiator, or the Various Currencies of the British 
Colonies in America” was first published in London in 1761, and contains 
many conversion tables as a help to those who had to deal in the constantly 
fluctuating currencies of the American colonies. After the American Revo- 
lution it was still useful in connection with transactions in the money of 
account of the independent American States. My copy of third edition (1765) 
of the book was “Bought in Philadelphia, 16th June 1783 7/6.” It contains 
on the rear pages the following text written in longhand presumably by 
the purchaser. Even though all notes of the Continental Congress and 
most notes of the Independent States were virtually worthless in 1783 the 
use of pounds, shiilings and pence as money of account continued until the 
adoption of the Constitution. 

“General tables for reducing the Currencies of the different United States 
each unto all the other & unto English money & unto the different Cur- 
rencies of the said States— 

Value of a Spanish Dollar: 


In Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware & Maryland .......... 7/6 
new a vOVkK oc NOL CALOMing tartiaw oO. eicu gsc oc Se Peledoinet are 8/ 
In Virginia, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts 

andwNiewiekla map slnineiy. atin merce eee roe cack se eo kes sb steds 6/ 
Timp outheCarolina =a, \Georeidaiane ss duno ah poise tress pea was 4/8 


To reduce Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland currency— 

To Virginia, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire currency. Rule: Deduct one-fith from the Pennsyl- 
vania etc. sum and the remainder will be Virginia currency. 

To New York and North Carolina currency. Rule: Add one-fifteenth 
to the Pennsylvania etc. sum. 

To South Carolina and Georgia currency. Rule: Multiply the Pennsyl- 
vania etc sum by 28, and divide the product by 45. 

To Sterling money. Rule: Multiply the Pennsylvania etc. sum by 8, 
and divide the product by 5. 


To reduce New York and North Carolina currency— 
To Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland currency. 
Rule: Deduct one-sixteenth from the New York and North 
Carolina sum. 


To Virginia, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire currency. Rule: Deduct one-fourth from the New 
York etc. sum. 

To South Carolina and Georgia currency. Rule: Multiply the New 
York etc. sum by 7, and divide the product by 12. 
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New York to one eighth; in North Carolina to one 
tenth. It was partly for this reason that in devis- 
ing a national coinage the more uniform dollar was 
adopted as the unit. At the same time the decimal 
system of division was adopted instead of the cum- 
brous English system, and the result was our pres- 
ent admirably simple currency, which we owe to 
Gouverneur Morris, aided as to some points by 
Thomas Jefferson. During the period of the Con- 
federation, the chaotic state of the currency was a 
serious obstacle to trade, and it afforded endless 
opportunities for frand and extortion. Clipping 
and counterfeiting were carried to such lengths 
that every moderately cautious person, in taking 
payment in hard cash, felt it necessary to keep a 
small pair of scales beside him and carefully weigh 
each coin, after narrowly scrutinizing its stamp and 
deciphering its legend. 
~~ Tn view of all these complicated impediments to 
business on the morrow of a long and costly war, 
it was not strange that the whole country was in 
some measure pauperized. The cost of the war, 
estimated in eash, had been about $170,000,000 — 
a huge sum if we consider the circumstances of the 
Rag ae country at that time. To mect this erush- 


war; Robert ing indebtedness Mr. Hildreth reckons 
Morris and his 


immense ser- the total amount raised by the states, 


ee whether by means of repudiated paper 


or of taxes, down to 1784, as not more than $30,- 
000,000. No wonder if the issue of such a strug- 
gle seemed quite hopeless. In many parts of the 
country, by the year 1786, the payment of taxes 
had come to be regarded as an amiable eccentri- 
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city. At one moment, early in 1782, there was not 
a single dollar in the treasury. That the gov- 
ernment had in any way been able to finish the 
war, after the downfall of its paper money, was due 
to the gigantic efforts of one great man, — Robert 
Morris, of Pennsylvania. ‘This statesman was 
born in England, but he had come to Philadelphia 
in his boyhood, and had amassed an enormous for- 
tune, which he devoted without stint to the service 
of his adopted country. Though opposed to the 
Declaration of Independence as rash and prema- 
ture, he had, nevertheless, signed his name to that 
document, and scareely any one had contributed 
more to the success of the war. It was he who 
supplied the money which enabled Washington to 
complete the great campaign of Trenton and 
Princeton. In 1781 he was made superintendent | 
of finance, and by dint of every imaginable device 
of hard-pressed ingenuity he contrived to support 
the brilliant work which began at the Cowpens 
and ended at Yorktown. He established the Bank 
of North America as an instrument by which gov- 


ernment loans might be negotiated. Sometimes 


his methods were such as doctors call heroic, as 
when he made sudden drafts upon our ministers in 
Europe after the manner already described. In 
every dire emergency he was Washington’s chief 
reliance, and in his devotion to the common weal 
he drew upon his private resources until he became 
poor; and in later years — for shame be it said — 
an ungrateful nation allowed one of its noblest and + 
most disinterested champions to languish in a debt- 
or’s prison. It was of ill omen for the fortunes of 
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upon New England. Consequently, we had little 
else but specie with which to pay for imports, and 
the country was soon drained of what little specie 
there was. In the absence of a circulating medium 
there was a reversion to the practice of barter, and 
the revival of business was thus further impeded. 
Whiskey in North Carolina, tobacco in Virginia, 
did duty as measures of value ; and Isaiah Thomas, 
editor of the Worcester “ Spy,” announced that he 
would receive subscriptions for his paper in salt 
pork. 

It is worth while, in this conneetion, to observe 
what this specie was, the scarcity of which created 
so much embarrassment. Until 1785 no national 
coinage was established, and none was issued until 
1793. English, French, Spanish, and German 
coins, of various and uncertain value, passed from 
hand to hand. Beside the ninepences gate of the 
and fourpence-ha’-pennies, there were ‘ms 

bits and half-bits, pistareens, picayunes, and fips. 
Of gold pieces there were the johannes, or joe, the 
doubloon, the moidore, and _pistole, with English 
and French guineas, carolins, ducats, and chequins. 
Of coppers there were English pence and half- 
pence an1 French sous ; and pennies were issued 
at local mints in Vermont, Massachusetts, Connect- 


icut, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. The Eng- 


lish shilling had everywhere degenerated in value, 
; Feat pn = 

but differently in different localities; and among 

silver pieces the Spanish dollar, from Louisiana 

and Guba, had begun to supersede it as a measure 

of value. In New England the shilling had sunk 

from nearsy one fourth to one sixth of a dollar; in 
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Ne ' i 
ipa ele 
would viol be better advanced by it, than the public emolu- ial Sven 
ment; the latter in particular, would thereby vastly improve bitty Mitel 2b of 
_ their lands, increase the number and raise the rents of their... ea et i 
tenants, And I cannot but think, that if those gentlemen ° Goat fae i Vea De eaicae 
who are too inactive to.engage in such an enterprise, would sie || hah tee 
only be at the pains of drawing up full representations of” | “tu } 


the province.would, soon be supplied with « 
tory.” 


and Lyon dollars are a legal tender, ‘Twelve halfpence, 


- lately passed for shilling; which; being much beyond their 
value in-any of the neighbouring colonies, 
1753, resolved to proceed, at their next meeting, 


after 
Ist of May ensuing, to the consideration of a method 


carried into execution, and established in every part of 
province, without the aid of a law, 


at first equalled to 


3 a ‘ . . 
and then the bills sunk, an ounce of silver being worth nine einai: | 
During the war, the credit of .-: ya. | 

| 


shillings and three pence. 
our bills was well supported, partly by the number of pr 


~ taken by our privateers, and the high price of our produce: 
- pbroad; and partly by the logwood trade and the depre 
tion of the New-England paper money, wich gave ours i 


free circulation through the eastern colonies, Since 
war, silver has been valued at about nine shillings and 


their advantages for iron works, and of publishing them from 7 74h ee 
time to time in Great Britain, Ireland, Germany, and Sweden; Et er ate 
.. Meient num- _ dun DAM RG os 
caat manuface Melis 2 


_ ‘The. money used.in this province is, silver, gold, British 
To counterfeit either of them 


the assembly, in — 


| 
A set of gentlemen, in number: ee Mi Ane | 
seventy-two, took the advantage of the discredit that resolve | : 1 ia 
~ put, upon: copper halfpences and on the 22d of. Decem 
“subscribed a paper, engaging not to receive or pass: th 
except at the- rate of fourteen coppers to a shilling. This 
gave rise to a mob, for a few days, among the lower class of 
people, but some of them being imprisoned, the scheme was 


Our paper bills, which — cag 
are issued to serve the exigencies of the government, were. a ata 
9 an ounce of silver, then valued at eight. -t)i2, ch 74a | 
Before the late Spanish war, silver and gold were ae 
-in .great demand to make. remittances for European go 
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pence an ounce,: and is doubtless fixed there, till our imports 


exceed what we export, 


reacy ist 


ought to he about, £160,909), 631, vii te « -y 


“Po assist his majesty for removing’ =. Lita 1 
the late encroachments of the French, we have issueck sf hi 
£80,000, to be sunk in short periods, by a tax on estates, ‘ 
ersonal ;, and the whole amount of our paper curs — ‘y 
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Seetton III: Data Preparation 1715 Maryland Current and Common Money 


On pages 52 and 53 of this pamphlet appears the following: 


Reduction of As proper to this place, I shall subjoin 

coins the following table, of the reduction of 
coins, as valued in the prerogative-office, 
together with their practical way of calcu- 


lation. 
dea BolAAB os 
£ 100 sterling mo- L 1334 cur. money; or 
ney is equal to L 1663 com. currency. 
LE 100 current mo- £ 75 sterling money; or 
ney is equal to bk 125 com. currency. 
&£ 100 com. cur- L 60 sterling money; or 
rency is equal to & 80 current money. 
OTR 
1 
To bring cur. money - add : Ons S5ep oc. 
ster. money > 3 
into com. cur. - add 3 or 663 p.c. 
To bring com. cur. - add 3 OTiIZo Pac. 
cur. money 1 
into ster. mo. - subtract 4 or 25p.c. 
g 2 
To bring ster. mo. - subtract 5 or 40p.c. 
com. cur. 
2 1 
into cur. mo. - subtract 5 or 20p.c 


The parr of exchange, being only adopted in 
the above table, I must for the other rates, 
refer to the tables at large, in the appendix. 


From the foregoing rules given by Elie Valette, the following construc- 


tion was prepared by Russell Glenn for use in this study. 
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PHILADELPHIA PRICES CURRENT, (per Quantity, or Wholefale) June 21, 1788. 


Almonds, unfhelled, per Ib. 12d 
Ditto thelled, 
Anchors, 63d 
Allum, Englifh, per cwt. 523 6d 
Ditto, Boch, ‘ tod 
Afhes, pot, per ton 351 gol . 
Anchovies, per jar 58 6d 78 6d 
Arrack; per gall. 108 125 6d 
Brandy, Common, 38 9d 48 
—_— ognac, 48 6d 
Braziietto, per ton’ 161 
Bricks, perthouf, 288 358 
Bread, fhip, per cwt. 148 158 
Ditto, ilot, 258 
Ditto fmall Water #358 od 
Bacon, Shoulder, per tb, sad 
Flitches, 6d 64d 
Beer, American, im bot. per doz. 9s 
Ditto, per bbl, 308 
#6 COak, per m, feet, 6786d &ss 
= \Merch. pine, ~ 608 708 
© )Sap, 358 42s 6d 
4 (Cedar, 558 653 
Brimftonein rolls, per cwt. 175 6d 208 6d 
‘o §Irifh, per bbl, 808 gos 
4 UCountry, 508 5286d 
Batter, per lb 6d 7d 
Chocolate, 1141 12d 
Coffee, 15d 154d 
Cinnimon, aN 17s 6d 
Caflia, ‘ 7s 6d 118 3d 
Cheefe, Englifl, = = 12d 15 
Ditto, Country, a 4d 6d 
go Sprung! 38 384d 
= aX» 38° 
2 Si tallow, rogd tid 
© (Dipped, gd 
Citron, 28 6d 
Cotton, as 4d 2s 6d 
CurrantS> 3d 4d 
Cloves, > ; 148 
Copper bottoms, |. t 18 103d 
Capers, per care, 
Copperas» percwt, gs r17s6d 
Cordages » 608 708 
Cocoa» ( 6786d 
Duck, Ruffia, per piece 858 908 
Ditto, Ravens» Ris a RO SS 


Dutch fail duck, 


Englith Duck, No, 1. 281d per yard 


andid lefs every number. 


~ 


Superfine, per bbl. 338 348 
wlegiga ie geen Cs gghnp 
Bur middl. beft 26s 278 6d - 
Middlings» 26s 
Ship Rufly PEREWls of 78 98 
Flax, per Ib. 744 - 
a er ton 1355 1. 

i ; 508 
Sl ge get Ib. 2s6d 3s od 
Flaxfeed, per bufh. 5s 6d 68 
Glue, per cwt. 848 905 
Ginger, white races 358 non 

-. Ditto, common, 268 
we ground, per lb. seit a be 
Siponders cannon, p. qr. cafk 42s 6d 
pitto, fineglazed, 458 
retty) Holland, pergall. 48 6d 
Ditto per cafe 258 258 

me Wheat, per bush, 6s 68 6d 
- | Rye 48 48 ee 
£ ,; Oats, 28 
£ 1 Indian corn, - 28 gd 38 
© 7 Barley, 359 

Buckwheat, 23 4d 28 6d 
Hams, per Ib. ad 
Hogs lard, ' mh oF 
Honey> <d 6d 
Hemp, i 

t Oda Pee 
we 


ae 





Hogfhead hoops, perm, — si. 4l. 
Herrings, perbbl, 18s 208 
Hides, raw, per lb. 7d od 
Indigo, French, perlb, 78 6d 12s 
‘ Carolina, 4s 78 6d 
Irons, fad, per cwt, 508 
Cattings, E 228 6d 308 
a ) Bar ; per ton 261 
© 45 Pig, 81. 
wm | Sheet * 6ol 651 
Nail rod, 331 
bi per cwt. 78 258 
ad in pigs, 47s 6d 
in bars, 558 568 
Lead, white, 758 %0S 
4 red, .. 475 6d 508 
Limes, per bbl, 12s 6d 158 
Leather,foal, per Ib. 1s 3d 18 7d 
Lemons, per box 458 
Lignum vite, perton ql 4liss 
Meal, Indian, per bbl. 168 178 
Mackrel, 478 6d 
Mace, per Ib. 708 
Muftard, , as 4d 
BAY Yolo t st ram od a9 18d 
Melaffes, pergall rs9d 18 rogd 
Marble, wrought, per foot 108 148 
Maft fpars, 6s 73 6d 
Mahogany : 4d 8d 
Nutmegs, per lb, 675¢6d 
Nails, 10. 12, & 20d. 841 od 
+  fLinfeed, per gall. 38 9d 48 
Train, _as4d 28 8d 
‘i | s ermaceti, gs 35 6d 
= 4 hakes adj 2s 9d 
© 1 Olive, ; 6s 6d 
Ditto, percafe 308 378 6d 
LBeft fweet in flaiks, perbox — 60s 
Oak timber per ton 408 
. Oak plank, 
Porterin cafks _ per gall. 28 
‘Parchment, > perdozen 378 6d 
Porter, London, 178 6d 208 
Porter, American, 11s 3d 
Pitch, per bbl, Ios 128 
Pork, Burlington, 7as6d 758 
Lower County,- 70s 728 6d 
_Carolina, 60s 628 6d 
Peas, Albany, 78 6d 
Pepper, per |b, as 4d 28d 
Pimento, 18d 
Ricey per cwt. 22s 6d 
Redwood, ground, 758 808 
Rofin, per bbl, 158 188 
Raifins, beR  perkeg s286d 5539 
Ditto, per jar 17s 6d 22s 6d 
Ditto, per box 178 6d 
" per gall, 38 9d 4s 
38 34d 
38 38 2d 
as gd 380d 
2s 4d 
2s 2d 
per cwt, 6] 108 
Sulphur, flour, 408 41S 
ot, & 558 608 
Spanifhbrown, powdered, tas 6d 
_ (German, ._ per ewt, 608 708 
~ } Englith, blifered 82s 6d 
2% American, erton — gol sol 
® | Crowley's per faggot, 4! 108 
Snake roots per ib, 18 6d 
Soap Common, 4d 8d 
Caftile, rod 1ad 
Starch, 4d 8d 
Snuffy ys 6d 284d 
S.ffron, §08 
Spermaceti, refined, 38 
Sail cloth Englith per yd. 18 6d 28 2d 


p-piece, 978 6d 1028 


Rufiia theeting, 


| 


how » perlb, 10#4 
. | Loaf, fingle refined, 124d 
3 } Ditto, double ditto, » ara 
&) Havannah, white, od 
® | Ditto brown, 6d 84 
Mufcovado, perewt. 485 568 
Spirits Turpentine, per gall. 28 

‘ llum, per buih, 20d 28 
+ } Liverpool, 18d 21d 
= 4 Cadiz, rsd 18d 
LLitbon, . 22d 234 


Ship build. W. O. frames, p. ton. 808 558 
Do. L. U. & redC. frames, p, ton. 61 6! sd 





Shingles, fhort, per m. IOS 156° 
Shingles, long, dreffed, $28 6d gos 
Scantling, heart, gos 1508 
RED 50S 
~ (Pipe, per 1200 pieces, 2008 2208 
g | W. O. hogthead, 1208 
> } R.O. ditto, b doles 
4 Leogan, slss 
++ | Barrel, 80s 
Heading, 71108 


t Staves have two Prices, the Shallop or Port, and 
the Y ard-price ; the former #5 205 p. M lower than the 
latter. The latter, or Yard-price, is here fated. 


Otter, beft per piece 228 6d 
Minks, 18 614 28 6d 
Fox, grey, 2s‘d 480d 
red; 48 6d 5s 6d 

« | Martins, 389d 585d 
5 Fifhers, 389d 436d 
w# | Bears, 786d 153 
Racoons, as 43 6d 
Mufkrats, [oY Um aye | 


Beaver, N.C. perlb, 786d 118 3d 
Deer, in hair, 18.18 3d 
Tar, N, Jerfey, 24 gall. p. bbl, 6s 78 


Caro'ita, 32 gall. g8 20s 
Urpentine, ~ 30s 128 
_ (James R. new, beft, 40S 
2 Inferior, 288 308 
Old, 453 508 
8 
2 | Rappahannock, 288 308 
é Coloured Maryland, 358 508 - 
g Dark, 288 32s6d 
«& | Long leaf, yy -@8e.g0s8 
S | Kaftern fhore, 18s 308 
& | Carolina, news 283 30s 
(eo) Coby 358 
Hyfon, per lb, 12s 6d 138 
g j Souchong, 6s 6d 10s 
eA Congo, 339d 5s6d 
\_Bohea, 2s 4d 
Tallow, refined, 8d 
Tin, per box, 100S 110s 
Verdigreafe, per Ib. 48 4s6d 
Vermillion, 11s 3d 
Varnith, ! as 2s 3d 
VEGGIES) per pipe 40l 82l10s 
Lifbon, 4ol 
Teneritte, 22! 10s 24) 
Fayal, per gall. 381d 383d 
o J Port, per pipe 391 4cl 
£\ Ditto, per gall. 58 10d 
= | Ditto, in bottles, per doz. 308 
Claret, 308 458 
Sherry, per gall. 6s9d 128 
Malaga, 48 od 
Wax, Bees, per lb 


234 asad 

Walnuts, Madcira, 6d 
Courfe of Exchange. 

Bills Exchange, Lon'on, 90 days, 72% 

74 


Ditto, 60 days 
| Dit azer) 30 days, 76 
Amfterdam, 6odays, perguilder, 3s 1d 
go days, 35 2d 
France, 60 days, per 5 livres, 78 3d 
a0 days; 78 4d 


EBctwees. Carolina and Peorfylvania, 





ne 
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Current Prices of Public Securities, 


May 28, 1788. 
New loan cerhificaie 4s 494d 
Depreciation funded 4s 4s 6d 
Ditto unfunded 5s 596d 
Land office certificates 359¢ 4s 
Dallir mon 


80 fo 100 difcount. 


+ 1g 13 


Shilling money, of 81, 
; 140 to 150 for 100 


Loft emiffion 
‘Ferfey money 


132 to 134 
Continental certificates 2s87° 3; ad 
Faciiities i 2:82 25 od 
Bank frock 
Delaware depreciation ‘ 
Ferfey final fettlements 35 9d 4s 


Coatinental money. 

SASS BOOOoao = 
De SUR Ath eC CE, 
FROM PHILADELPHIA. 

From April 1, to Sep. 1. 
To one;port in G. Britain, 24 per cent. 
Treland, Dublin excepted, 2 per cent. 
Dublin, 23 per cent. 
France or Spain (within the Mediterranean) 
Genoa, Leghorn, &c. 3 per cent. 
France in the Englifh channel 3 per cent. 
Lifton, 24 per cent. 
Oporto, 3 per cent. 
Dunkirk, Amflerdam, Rotterdam, Oftend, 
Hamburgh or Bremen, 34 per cent. 
Dantzic, Peterfhurgh, Gottenburgh, Copenha- 
Sen; and other ports of the Baltic or North 
ca, 4 per cent. . 
17a, 2% per cent. 
Fyal and Teneriffe, 3 per cent. 
New York, Virginia or Maryland, 1% percent. 
_ Any other port in the United States, 2 percent. 
Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, 23 per cent. 
— Quebec, 3% per cent. 
From Sept. 1, to April 1. 
Toone port in Great Britain, 3 per cent. 
Ireland, Dublin excepted, g per cent. 
Dublin, 3% per cent. 
France or Stain (within the Mediterranean 
Genoa, gion, 6c. 3 
France, in the Englif chan 
Lifton, spree 7 
Ae Mapes a, 
| Dunkirk, Amfterdam, » Oftend, 
_ Hamburgh or Bremen, 4 per cent. 
Dantzic, Peterfourgh, Gottenburgh, Copenha- 
fi and other ports of the Baltic or North 










lea, 5 per cent. 
ia. 3% per cent. 

Fyal and Teneriffe, 4 per cent. 
New York, Virginia or Maryland, 2 per cent. 
Any other port in the United States, 2} per 

cent, ; 
Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, 3 per cent, 
Quebec, 4% per cent. 

From April 1, to. July 26, 

Zo or from any one of the Wejt-India iflands, 2k 
per cent.—one port in F maica, 3 per cent. 
Aifpaniola and. Havanna, 3 percent. 

From July 26, to O&. 26. _ 

To or from any one of the Weft-India iflands, 
4 per cent.—one portin Famaica, 4% per cent, 
— Ditto in Hifpaniola and Havana 4 per cent. 

From O€t. 26, to April 1, 

To or from any one of the Wejt-Indiaiflands, 3 

cr cent.—one portin Famaica, 3% per cent,— 


Ditto in Hifpaniols and Havanna, g fer cent, 
NEW YORK IMPORT DUTi&£S, 


Moloffes, per gall. id 
Diftilled {piritous liquors 4d 
Madeira wines 8d 
Other d.tio 4d 
Linfeed oil 8d 
Porter, ale and beer 6d 
Ma't, per bufh. ad 
Salt éd 
Snuff, per lb, 6d 
Manufadtured tobacco é 3d 
£00} fugar ad 
Other diito dd 
Copite i 1d 
Cowcolate and pepper 3d 
Pimento or abjjuce 1d 
Steel, 4d 
Dreffed leather ad 
Fanned do. 3d 
Spikes, 44 natls and all! larger 1d 
habe, tea, from India, 4y citizens 3d 
mei, other wife imported, Ad 


Maem sor ditto, from India, by citizens Od 


Ditto, otherwife imported 84 
Gheefe _ : 4a 
Starch or hair powder - 4d 
Raifins, currants, almond, prunes or figs -1d 
Cordage, per cwt. ‘ AS. 
Bar iron 4s 
Iron hollow ware ‘ : 6s 
Nail rods, 4s 
Wine in quarts, and fo in proportion, p. doz. 25 
Mult liquors in ditto 1s 6d 


Every foreign coach, chariot, a poft 


chaife or coach, chariot and poft chaife — 

box, each 15l 
Other carriages of pleafure, of 4 wheels 8 
Ditto, ditto of two do. 4l 
Clocks W 
Scythes, fiths or axes, per doz I2s 
Saddles, each 105 


Saddle trees, per doz. 12s 


Morceco or fruff fooes, or Fippers for 


wvomen or children per pair 
Womens filk ditto Is 
Men and womens leather ditto 6d 
Boots 4s 
Boot legs ts 6d 
Cards, per doz. packs 4s 
Worl or cotton cards, per pair 6d 


Anchovies, olives, capers, horfe harnefs, 
bridles, flirrup irons, ~bridle bitts, pidtures 
with or without frames, paper hangings, 
pewter and block tin, hollow ware, pantiles, 
and all earthen and glafs ware, writing paper, 
blank books, quills, brufbes, born combs and all 
other articles made of horn, plane frocks and all 
manufaclured wood tools, mens and womens 
hats (exc pt woollen) foreign marble and ca- 


binet and joiners work; 71 10s. per cent. ad 


val. on the prime coft. 

Becf, pork, butter, candles, foap, anchors, 
copper, brafs or tin utenfils, bellows, foovels 
and fpades, fad irons, ferew augurs, fryings 
pans, drugs and medicines, four of muftard, 
white rope, twine and white lines, 51. p. cent. 


 ad-val. on prime exp. 
| All other goods and merchandize, at 2l, 


wv cent. ad val. on the prinie coft. 


2 Rosibie.: wibale and fife vil, mabogany, 
lawoll 


, lignum vite, nicaragua wood, red 
wood, fuftic, and all dye woods, Jhecp and cot- 
ton wool, whalbone, beaver, peltry, furs, 
deer fkins, wood, madder, cochincal, rofin, 
bees wax and elephants tecth, and all gocds 
and merchandize of the growth, production 
and manufaélure of any of the United States of 
America—cxceptions from the impoft. 

Gocds and merckandife, brought in feips not 
built within any of the United States, except 
thofe taxed ad vat. % additional on the refpeét- 
ive duties. 

Ditto, ditte, taxed ad val. additional 21, per 
cent. ad val. 


6De ho SES SD-h pede 
Pennfylvania import Duties. 

Bottled wines, p. doz. 6d 
Madeira wine, p- gall. 4d 
All other wines, brandies, rum and fpirits, 2d 
Playing cards, per doz. packs, 75 6d 
Scythes ( Dutch and German excepted) 15s 
Reaping hooks and fickles, p- doz. 125 
Refined fugar, p. cwt. gs 10d 
Mufcovado fugar, and coffee, 1 


5 
Beer, ale, Port.r, and cyder, in cafhs, p. gall. 6d 
Bottled ale, beer, porter and cyder, p. doz. 4s 


Salted and dried fifh, p. cwt, 75 6d 
Soap, per. lb. id 
Butter and cheefe, p. cwt 85 qd 
Wax ad tallow candles, larch and hair pow 

der, p. lb. id 
Chocolate, 4d 
Glue, od 
Tabacco, 64 


Snuff, (including bottles, caniflers, Ec.) 15 
Men’s and women’s leather fliocs, p. pair. 2s 


Vi omen’ s filh fiioes and flu pers 25 6d 
Stuff floes and flippers, ooh 15 
Lowts 5 
Wrought gold, p. ounce. 205 
Wrought jilver, ditto 2s 
BA a ig: 

pape si fon the found 1s.) Except Teas 
Winer Ainds of — 10d. imported di- 

Bohea 34 recily into 

Souchong 54) this fate. or 


any of the Varted States, from the ape of Good 


’ 


Hope, or from China or India, mveffele the built 
of and belonging to the citizens of the United 
tates, pay the following duties : 4 
Pw os 6d per pound, and «4 per cent, 
a, Souchon, ‘ 
and all other oot 1d per do, & 1% p. ct 
China ware imported as above 2% per cent. 


Saddles, each, 125 6d 
Beaver hats, 756d 
Coaches, chariots landaus, or other four 
wheeled carriages, 2ol 
Chaifes, hittereens, curricles, or other two 
wheeled carriages, tol 


White ropes, log lines, twine. feines, cwt. 125 6d 
Tarred cordage, yarn and fixed rigging, 4s 2d 
Nails and fpikes, p. lo. 1d 
(7 Betites the above duties, wine, 
brandy, rum, fpirits, fugar, coffee, 
and tea, pay 141.—and all the other ar- 
ticles abovementioned, 241. per cen- 
tum ad valorem. 

4}! per cent. ad val. on beef. 

5! per cent. ad val, on all linens made of 
flax or hemp, Britifh glafs, panes, plates, vef- 
Jels, and utenfils. 

7!. per centum ad valorem, on malted barley 
and other malted grain, pork, horn and tortoife 
Shell combs, manufactures of refined iron and freel, 
not otherwife rated herein, except wire. files, tine 
ned plates, and Dutch or German feythes and 
cutting knives, utenfils and veffels of pcuter, tin, 
lead, wrought copper, brafs and bell-metal, fone 
and earthern ware. 

1ol. per centum ad valorem, in foreign made 
carpenter's work, blocks for jitpping. fheeves 
Sor flip’ ufe, tawed and tanned foreign leather, 
not otherwife rated herein, and upon all turners? 
work and turners’ wares. 

124d. per centum on hulled barley, dried peafe, 
muflard, lampblack, cotton and woolcuids ; ma- 
nufaclured leather, pafleboard. parchment; wri- 
ting, printing, fheathing and wrapping puper ; 
paper hangings; and caft tron; britijn-jteel. 
fit-tron, natl-rods. fhcet-tron, ready made par- 
ments for men and women, caftor and wool hats, 
polifhed and cut flones, in imitation of jewellery, 
chimney preces, tables, and other folified marble, 
cabinet and joiners work, carriage and hor fe- 
men’s whips, walking-canes, mufical and furvey- 
ors inflruments, blank books, ready-made fails 
and faddle-trees. 

17 $/.per centum ad valorem on all teftaments, 
pfalters, ay fens, ard primers, as well 

rerman as Englifh, and on all novels, romances 
and plays. 

(= All non-enumerated articles, 
not the growth, produce, or manu- 
facture of the United States, pay 2% per 
centum ad valorem. 

Goeds, wares and merchandize, of the 
growth, produ or manufacture of the United 
States of America, or any of them, ( rum, molaf- 
Jes and chocolate excepted, the two former arti f, 
to pay 2d per gall. and the latter ad per 1b.) 
tintn pigs, and tinned plates, lead, pewter, brafs, 
copper in pres andand plates, cocoa, /heeps wool, 


~ cotton wool, hemp, flax, alld) ing woods and dying 


drugs, whale oil and other fifn ol. Jains and hides, 
are exonerated and difcharyed from all impoft and 


duty, from any place whatjoever, entry and preof 


of their being fuch goods to be regularly made, 
and attefted on oath or affirmation at the cuflom 
houfe, before landing. 

Goods reported for exportation at the time of 
entry, pay no duty, provided they are fioved un- 
der the care of the colledor, ex ported within fix 
months, and bond given accordiny tolaw, — 

Goods not reported for exportation as above, 
are neverthelefs entitled to a drawback of the 
whole duty, provided ‘they are exforted within 
fix months from the time of importation, rematis 
the property of the importer, and are duly edter- 
edout, and bond ziven before fhipped ; Europesn 
and Eift-India yoods excepted. unlefs they remain 
in the packages in pa they were origtually 


imported. 

TONNAGE. 
American veffels, p, ton. od 
Forcigu (notin treaty) gs 8d 
Forergr (an treaty ) 1s od 


Maryland Import Duties, 


Madeira wine, p. gallon, 8d. 
Other white wires, 6d 
Port and and claret, sad 
Other redwines, 4d 
Diftilled fp:rits, .3d 
Coffee, p. Cwl. ss 


Loaf fugar, p. ewt, 6; 
Brown ditto, Is 
Green tea p: bb. i 
Souchong, od . 
All other teas, 5a 


Coaches, chariots, phetons and) 10 per 
othr carriages, ad valorem.§ cent. 
Mahogany furniture, do. sl 

All other goods wares, and mer- 

chandize, f 1} 

All goods, wares and merchandize, 
not enumerated, being the pro.tuce or 
manufaclure of Great Britain or its de- 
pendencies, imported in Britifh bottomty 
pay 43 per cent. ad val. 

Enumerat-d articles, in Britifh veffels 
pay 4 duty according to the ahove rates, 
and 2 per cent. extraordinary ad valo- 
rem. 

Duties on Tonnace, &c. 


On regifters granted, p. ton. 1s 
4t Maryland bottoms, 8d 
Entrance ) Briti/h, 65 8d 
or All others in treaty 158d 
Clearance \ Do. not intreaty, 258d 


All jmall veffels for regifiers or per- 
mits, Pp, ton. 
All veffels entered or cleared at Balti- 
more, p. ton, port duty 1d 
«> ce _ ro 


Virginia Import Duties. 


Rum per gall, 1s 
Brandy and other diftilled /pirits per 
ath. 1s 
Madeira Wine, do. 1s 6d 
Other wines do. 1s 
Porter do. od 
Snuff - per bottle 1s 
Manufadured tobacco per 16. is 
Loaf and lump fugar do. 3d 
Coffee do. 3a 
Pepper do. 6d 
Other [pices do. 4d 
Dreffed leather do. (ed 
Tanned do. do. 4d 
Bohea tea do. Is 
Other teas do. 25 
Bar iron per cwt. 49 
Pots and other caftings do. 45 
Nail rods, do. 6s 
Cordage do. 45 
Wine in quart bottles, and others in 
proportion, per doz. 35 
Malt liquors in quart bottles, per 
doz. 25 
Chariots and coaches 20f 
Other four wheel carriages 151 
Two wheel carriages 10l 
Clocks 5f 
Axes per doz. 8s 
Hoes do. 65 
RYE a per piece Las 


Ladies fiuff or Morocco fhoes, per 


pair 1s 
Ladies filk do. 25 
Mens and womens fhoes 1s 
Shoe boots per pair 6s 
Boot legs do. 186d 
Playing cards per doz. 308 
Coal per bufh. 6d 
Salt beef per cwt. 205 
Ditto pork d. 205 
Candles per 1b. 4d 
Butter do. 4d 
BY77) do. oe | 


Ail ready made wearing apparel not 
before enumerated (except gloves and 
Stockings) or metal wat and waiftcoat 
buttons, on allborfe and carriage whips, 
and walking canes, on all gold and fl- 
wer lace,ten per cent ad valorem, and 
upon all goods, wares and merchandizey 
whatfoever, not above enumerated, ex- 
cept jalt, @ duty of 3 percent. 

TONNAGE, 


American veffels per tan 2s 4d 
Forvign (nett treaty) 6s 
Foresgn (1m treaty) 35 
Light-Houje 6d 
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Nofpital rs per manon entering or clears 


ing. 

All goods and merchandize of the 
krowth, production and manufacture 
@f the United States of America~ex-~ 
eeptions from the impoft, on producing an 
Btrefted certificate of their_being fuch 
at the time of entering. 

> = Sa => <> 
South Carolina Import Duties. 


Tafa rum, p. gall. id flerling 
Samaica do. : 
Other ditto 3 
Brandy, gin, arrack, cordials and other 
liquors 34 
French wines 2d 
Portugal ditto sd 
Spanifh ditto 3a 
Britifo ditto. 8d 
Malt liquors 14d 
Cyder, and Molafes, 1d 
Cards, p. pack 6d 
Britifh Mufcovadofugar, p. cwt. 286d 
Ditto refined ditto p. lb. 1kd 


Mufcowado fugar of France, Spain, 
Helland, Denmark, Prufia or 


Sweden, p. ct. 1s 6d 
Refined do. p. lb. 3d 
Cocoa, p. cwt. 65 
Pimento 55 
Boheatea,, p. lb. 4d 
Aly fon ditto 2 Is 
Other tea 8d 


Coffee, p. cwt. 4s 
Coach, chariot, at firft coft, 10 p- 

cent. 
Wrought plate, plated ware, clochs, 
watches and jewell ry on fifi cy, 
nt. URES ats ae aA 


additional, p. head, 205. 
Non-enumeratidarticles 3 per cent. 
Tranfient duty, 4 per cent. 

hs ae Sa head 
TABLE of EXCHANGE between 
PENNSYLVANIA and the under- 
named places : 


One hundred pounds Pennfylvaniacur- 
rency, is, at par, in 

Maryland, 

Delaware, rool. 

Ferfey bd 

Dollar 7s od 

Conneéticut, \ 

Rhode-Ifland, 

N. Ham pfhire, (3 ar 
J 


Maffachufetts, 

Virginia. 
Dollar 6s. 

New York Z 

N. ti elina: i aor gs. 44: 
Dollar ?s. 


_S. Carolina, t 62l. 45. 54d 


Georgia. 
Dollar 4s. 8d. 
Nova Scotia, 
Newfoundland, mee 135. 44. 


Canada. 


Dollar 55. / 
Barbadoes, gsi. 175. 9d}. 
Dollar 65. 8d. 
Jamaica, 83/. 65. 8d. 


Pollar 6s. 34. 
Eng. Windward 
Hands. ; Ete: 
Dollar cs. 34. } 
French iflands, 21134 livres 
Livre 103-34. 
Dutch Iflands, 3662p. of eight. 
Picce of eight 58. 934. 
Danifh [flands, 416% f+ 4 eight. 
Prece of etght 4s. of i 
Spanifh Iflands, 266% p- of eight. 
Piece of eight 75 6d 
England, £. G0 
Ticland, C85... 
1400 liv. 






RUEe 


Spain, $ssoas plafires Of te 
change, 
Piaftre of ex, ss. 11%. 
Portugal, 213 millr. 345 reas. 
Milrea gs. 44d. 
Holland, 676 florins, 1 fiver. 
Florin 354d. | 
) <>» 
RULES 
For reducing the currencies of the different Uni. 
ted States, each into all the others, and into Eng 
lifh money ; and Englifh money into the diffe 
rent currencies of the faid fates. 
To reduce Penntfylvania, New-Jerfey, De, 
laware and Maryland currency, 

I, ToViryinia, Conneéicut, Rhode Tfland, Maff- 
achufetts, and New Hampfhire currency. — 
Rule: Dedu&t one fifth from the Pennfilvania, 

&e. fum, and the remai:der will be Virginia 
currency, 
HI, To New York and North Carolina currency, 
Rule: Add one fifteenth to the Pennfylvania, &c. 


um, 

HI, To South Carolina and Georgia currency. 

Rule : Multiply the ner &e. fum, by 
28. and divide the product by 45. 

IV. To Englifh money. 

Rule: Multiply the “Pennfyloania, 8c. fum by 
3: and divide the product by 5. 

Toreduce New York and North Carolina 

currency. 

I, To Pennfylvania,.New Ferfey, Delaware 
and Maryland currency. ae 
Rule: Deduct one fixt.enth from the New York 

and North Carolina fiom. = 
I To Virginia, Connefticut, Rhode Ifland, 
Mijfachufetts. and New Himpfhire currency. 
ie rae one fourth from the New York, 
bat aan 777/37 
It 1 Suuth Carolina and Georgia currency. 
Kits Miltply the New York, 8c. fum by 7, 
and rotde the product by 12... 







eee anes, 
sa i hh ei ei 
and div le. the frodu ‘2 by 





To" redice New Hamphhive, Maffachw- 





fetts, Rhode Ifland, Conneéticut, and 
Virginia currency. 

L. To New York and North Carolina currency. 

Rule: Add one third to the New Hamp/hire, Ge. 
um. 

I. To Pennf\loania, New Ferfey, Delaware 
and Maryland currencies. 

Rule: Add one-fourth ta the New Hump/hire, 
&c. fum. 

JI, To South Carolina and Georgia currencies. 

Rule: Multiply the New Hampfhue fum by 7, 
and divide the produét by g: the quotient will 
be South Carolina and Georgia currency. 

IW. To Englifh money. , 

Rule: From the New-Hampfhire &c. fum, de- 
duét one-fourth. 

To reduce South Carolina and Georgia cur- 

rency. 

I, To Pennfyluanta, New Ferfey, Delaware 
and Maryland currency. 

Rule: Multiply the South Carolina, 8c. fum 
by 45, and divide the product by 28. 

IL To New-York and North Carolina currency. 
Rul: : Multiply the South Carolina, Bc fum 
by 12, and divide the product by 7. wm 
LIL To Virginia, Connetticut, Rhode Ifland, 

Maffachufetts, and New-Hamp/hire currency. 
Rule : Multiply the'South Carolina, 3c. fum by 
g. and divide the product by 7. 
IV. To Englifh money, 
Rule: From the South Carolina, &e, fum deduct 
one tiventy-eighth. 
To reduce Englifh money. 
1. To Pennfilvania, New ferfey, Delaware 
and Maryland currency. 
Rule: Multiply the Enylifh money by 5, and di- 
vide the product by 3. 
IL. Vo New York and North Carolina currency. 
Rule, Multiply the Englifh money by 16, and 
divide the product by 9. 
UI. To Virginia, Connetticut, Rhode ‘fland, 
Maffachufetts, and New. Hampyjhive currency. 
Rule: To the Englifh money add one-third. 
IV. To South Cajolina and Georgia currency. 
Rule: To the Englijh money add one-twenty- 
Sfeventh, 
Yor duce Englith money to Trith. 
Rule: To the Eng lijic money add ove-twel/th, the 
S m is drifh. 
To re@uce trl) money to Enclith, 
Rule: Frondel » dedut, one thirteent), 
the remainder is Bi 


To reduee Livres’ Tourneis to Pounds, quorrent 1s Pennfylvanta curveney. Vice verfa 
; Pennfyivania Currency, to reduce pounds Pennfylvania currency to livres 
Rule; Divide the number of livres by 145 the  tournois, multiply the pounds by 14. 





Pennfyloania, New-Ferfey, Delaware und Maryland Currency, reduced 
to the Currencies of the other States ; alfo to Englifh and Irifh money. 





























Pennfy!va. | N. Hamp. 
NV. Ferfey, | Maffachu. New York | 8. Carolina 
Delaware, ; R. Sfland, and and Englifo. Brifes 
and Conneéticut N. Carolina. Georgia. 
Maryland. and 
| Virginia, | | | | 
RCH NR Sian. 8 7 Saaeat | iw Wed. | Lev " i Neca 
5 41 5 4 ve 3 sg 
10 $ 10 8 625 6 | 6 6 
15 | 12 160 9 4 9 oS 
1 oi 16} I ei 12 st] | 13 
2 f I ta a) a8 I 4 103 Peat ae 
eet 2 68 3 4 < 17 4 | I o I 19 
dial an ea 4 $4! 3-9 Obb Bea as 
5 4 aa o Boae ol ee 
" | 4 8 6 80 2.14. 8 Ce 3 18 
eC Fae 941 4) Deg + 4| a 
8 Ga 8 10 8 4 19°05 4 16 ee 
9 | aa 9 12 | 6 1G | 7 8 | ey, 
10 8 10 13 4 6 ae gs te) 6 10 
20 fe) 21 68] 123° 8 105 | 12 13 
Eto) 24 32 1813 4 18 Ig 10 
40 32 42 13 4 | 2417 OF) 24 26 
50 | 40 53 681 3t 2 231 30 32 to 
fe) 48 | 64 37.407 8) | 36 39 
vie) xe) TAGES AN ag ME EER. 42 45 10 
80 64 85 68] 49 15 6; | 48 | 52 
bo | ga 56 54 58 10 
BOON Rt ORO | re 62.4 sili leye) | 65k 
~ 200. ‘| 160 re aa 5 8 124° 8 103° ad 130 
ETere) 4 240 186 13 4 | tske) 195 
rYore) Keto) 426 13 44,248 17 9} 4240 260 
500 Pexe) | eae (6 | SUE gi 2 Ti 300 | 325 
eYore) ee ey Ke) 373078) 1360 E Lore) 
700 560 746 13 4] 435 1t 14 | 420 | a5 
Tote) 640 + 853 68; 497 15 633480 } §20 
goo yx) 960 560 540 585 
iKelele) | 800 $0063.13 41.622 (40 5+] Goo xe) 


Table of Dollars and other Coins, as they now pafs in each of the United 
States. 
N. Hamp/fhire 
Maffachufetts | New-York | New Ferfey S. Carolina 
Pennfylvania, and 
Delaware, Georgia. 


Number of Dollars 
and ; R. Iftend, | and 


Weight of Coins. Conneéticut, N. Carolina, 






































Virginia, Maryland, | 

Dari dt: Lots del Bee te ae Ge eer L is. de 
4AS8 I o 6 a 9) 8 Ong 6 oe '4 8 
SRS ye i ae fe) “| 2° (GG Line. 6 Mus a 
=X SO a Le ona) £0. 0 ce) 4) 21.638 
PB fe 9 I$ 4 10 a 6:0. 0 Cage fa Cee te] 
SS ri Guo. 0 Boia ive eg) 413 
Soke 30 9 0 a E200 OOP aE ig ie 7 0 
< eh + | 12 BG. OVO SE Oe Oo Hy.8 
Sons con eR Om poO OO} 18 1g ef fag) 4 
ss. | 18. Ovens O°.0.)) 22.902" O 1) tao. oO 
eae wl at Oo IO le28 0 0] 265 | £6008 
Nie $2 | 24 OgF BE 0) ORUSG GOL CBT Siz. 
a ag go! 27 omfo| 36 0 fl 33 15 | a4 OGG 
Ses oF 20) ORO AO s.0. Ob 37 toe i232 6/8 
ek 85) 200’) 60 0 | So OtOd 95 Oo eh 4613 4 
pa alia 300 | 9070.09 5201.0 (Ot 112 30 P| HO. Or 1 
te RS aoe igo a ol 160) OM 190 188! 93') 6. 8 
ie 5 Se 45d 0 0 | 200.0 o| 187 10 o| 116 rg 4 
Me Mido 4000. (2 1,400))0 \Omare OO 233 ON x 
8 dwt. yr 
‘S French,5 5 oo 6 | r 10" 6 tae OF) Ree 
© ( Englihs 6 ae « DI 3) Oe Vk Aen ie 8 _ Biek.9 
Crown, 19 Oo On6°’3 oa AAA oO Me | Os. 0 
Half-Joe, 9 0 8. 8 | 3°40 | 24.9.6 Sh 8 salar 
Mitkoles ci arg Shae ae: ae Bits || 2 A ty De 
Doubloon, 17 0 | 4 86 | OS | the Bae) ao) ey 
Moidore 6 13 P56) 0 BB ® ane tt iw 


ban A 7 iM 
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Abftrac&t of the Chae, (Ss. C. y 
_ prices current, on 12. 
Dollar, 4s oe) 
Bees wax, per ib, _ 4dbd 
Cheefe, country, a 
Deer fhins in hair, ike was 
‘ Indian dreffed, ae 
Flour, Superfine, _ per bbl, co ‘gos 
Common, Nee ae 
* Na Indian corn, per bufh, 
. Indigo, per lb. 
Pitch, per bbl 
Rice, per cw 
| ‘ Ship Bread, Cae 
Soal leather, per | 
Tar; per bbl, 
' Turpentine, Vita 
Ty 


” SAVANN AH, May 30. 








a mm Arrived from 

Ship Nathau, Hunt, Jamaica 

Charlotte, Lambert, Dublin 

Brig Phebe, M’ paisuak Charlefton 





Young John, Meyer, Amfterdam 

‘ Little Kate, Foyd, Barbadoes 

_ Catharine, Whalley, ditto 

- Catharine, Hay, Lifbon 

; ‘Richard, Ritchie, London 

I we at oN ee Schooner Rover, Woodworth, Jamaica 
i sea! Ra Induftry, M'Intire, ditto 


Sloop Baronefs Agathia, Barlow, St. Eu- 
ftatia 





































I Eelten: 


iis ¥ icy, 
Sloop F Fanny, Ingham, "Bavbedoes 








Sailed for 

Ship Aétive, Powell, Liverpool 
Brig Farmer, Jamefon, | Glafgow 
Fanny, Purvaux, Oftend 
Clermont, Nicholas, London 
Zebulon, Hodgfon, _ Port-Glafgow 
Sloop Maxwell, Rofs, | Grenada 
Two Sifters, Gafkins, | Barbadoes 


cia taat Bird, St. Martins 

















“> => > te 
NEW-LONDON, June 6. 
— Arrived from 
Brig Sally, Bates, Barbadoes 
Schooner sania Darrel, Jamaica 
e2eeaQ 
BOSTON, June 12. 

Arrived from 
Ship America, Goodwin, Hifpaniola 
Brig Mentor, Snow, Liverpool 
Two Sifters, Duffau, Bayonne 
Hope, Billings, Efequebo 
Mentor, Snow, Liverpool 
Sloop, Katy, Todd, Hifpaniola 
+ Sailed for 
’Yhomas, Vickory, ~ S. Carolina 


‘Hope, Stanton, Cape of Good Hope 
- Betfey, ‘Wales, Baltimore 
fry, Lamb, Cape de Verd 
rite, Ae cttlowell, Liverpool 

patch, Doleman, Copenhagen 
Schooner Indoftry, Knight, ‘Trinidad 
neh MC alt Rartney ‘Wardwell, Shelburne 












: Arrived from 
Shit P George, Hager, Glafow 
Columbia, Vulphims, Amfterdam 

- Brig Defi ace; Brown, Havannah 


Olive Branch, Upley, Port-au-Prince 
Dolphin, Sewail, _ ditto 











Sally, ‘Freeman, i N. Carolina © 
John, Freeman, —— W. Indies 
Lively, Medberry, Halifax 
. on ph Smith, §. Carolina 
s untrefs, Portfmouth 
re 


Sufannah, Stocker, Curacoa 
Surprize, Watfon, Jamaica 
Mary, Robinfen, Montego-Bay 


Schooner Lady Dorchefter, James, Shel- 


burne 
Edward Smith, ditto 
Juba, O'Neil, Kingfton 


- Sloop Elizabeth and Mary, Coble, Bar- 


celona 
Peggy, Cahoone, Rhode-Ifland 
Bell, Newton, Antigua 
Lucy, Koapp, St. Jon's 
Sally, Jones, Curacoa 


Dove, Winant, Cape-Fiancois 
Betfey, Prince, Port-au-Prince 
Farret, Cummings, Martha Bre and 








Havannah 

——— Sailed for 

Ship Hudfon, Folgier, Lifbon 
Merchant, Bunker, Falmouth 
Flora, Pierce, ditto 
Brig Efopus, Holland, Barnegot 
Poliy, Green, Cork 
Schooner ee Neil, St. Bartholemew 
Oaly Son, Liffabee, St. Peters 

Alfred, Doane, Middletown 
Sloop Delight, Corkran, Curacoa 
Hiram, Hayt, yar tagelae! 
Brothers, Walton, Diaby 
John, Willis, Kingfton, 
Unity, King, Nantucket 
Hudfon, Bunker, bla ae) 


6 @@] “0” 
BALTIMORE, June 15. 








~ —_——— ——Arrived from 
Ship America, De Vries, Lifbon 
Brig Aurora, Gardner, Fol OF edb 


Brigantine Rofs Packet, Kerney, Liver- 
pool 
‘Superb, Barrow, St. Eultatia 


! Pega Hope, Pitt, Ay: 





“PHILADELPHIA, June ts —r9. 
Arrived from 





Ship Lady Haley, Tillinghaft, Newport 


Union, Guina, Barbadoes 
Brig Omnia Cum Deo, Johanfon, Lifbon 


Catharine, Mullowny, Halifax 
Vulcan, Gardner, Havre de Grace 
Sufannah, Newbold, Antigua 
Molly, Glover, Demerara 
Dolphin, Tanner, St. Martins 
William, Tatem, St. Croix 


Two Brothers Endeavour, Hill, Mon- 





ferrat 

Schooner Speedwell, Dawfon, ditto 
Sloop Liberty, Wainwright, Antigua 
Harriet, Billings, Corunna 
Hannah, Moll, Barbadoes 
Refolution, Sparks, Hifpanicla 

ie ESTE -Sailed for 
Ship Lydia, Zeny, New-Orieans 
Philadelphia, Jones, Charlefton 


Brig Wilhelmina Chalotte, Senderman, 


Hamburgh 
Miffouri, Boys, Bourdeaux 
4 Paes=]BeopP 





Naval Intelligence 


Portland, May 29. Capt. Benjamin 
Stone arrived in this port on Monday 
laft, from ‘Trinidada ; at which place 
he left the fchooner Union, Capt. In 
gerfoll, 20 days from Phiiadelphia.— 
Capt. Stone, the day he failed from 
Trinidada, {poke with the {chooner 
Nancy, 27 days from Salem. 

‘The Two Brothers, Capt. Hielding, 
from Bufton tor New-York, was to- 
tally loft two days afier the "departed, 


and four of the crew perifhed. — _ 
ee Britannic Majefty’s. Packet 
Thynne, William Wolf, Efq. Come 


His 


mander, will fail with the nail from 
New-York for Falmouth, on Thurfda 
the 3d of July. —The mail wil be clot. 
ed at g o'clock the prec-ding evening. 
—She will touch at Hasifax, where the 
will remain 48 hours onsy. 


The Betfey, Mitchell, from Newe 
York, paffed Gravefend April 4.. 

The Nancy, Gray, for Virginia, fail 
ed from Deal April 4. 

Henry, Mackey, from New-York, 
is arrived at Londonderry. 


eo] ]s=2] = 


Philadelphia, Fan. 1, 1788. 
Eftablifhment of the Potts and Po 
Coaches for the year 1788. 
WINTER ESTABLISHMENT. 
from the 1ft of November to the 1ff 

of May, the Eaftern mail if] ar- 
rive on Tuefdays, Thurfdays and Sazur- 
days, at 1 0'clock, P. M. And fet out” 
on Mondays, Wednefdays and Fridays, 
at half paft 12 o'clock, P. M. 
The Southern mail will arrive on 
Wednefdays and Saturdays, at 4 0’ clocky 
P. M. And fet out on Mondays and 


- Thurfdays, at half paft 9 o'clock, A. 
M. 


SUMMER ESTABLISHMENT, 

From the ift of May to the 1ft of No- 
vember, the Eaftern mail will arrive 
on Tuefdays, Wednejdays, Thurfdays 
and Saturdays, at 1% o clock, A. M. 
And fit out on Mondays, Tuefdays, 
Wednefdays ~ Fridays, at half paft 12 
o'clock, P. 

The eee san will arrive on 
Tuefdays, Thurfdays and Saturdays, at 
40'clock, P. M. And fet cut on Mon- 
days, Wednefdays and Fridays, at half 
paft 8 o'clock, A. M. 

The Eaftern Shore mail will arrive 


= and fet out on the fame. days and. regen 
eth the. Naittes mail. 
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